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The new Columbia 360 marked the debut of the small, hi-fidelity, multi-speaker 
record player, a new idea in phonographs . . . “Switch it on and the whole room plays.” 


The first public announcement of the Columbia 360 appeared in The New Yorker. 
Like scores of other advertisers, Columbia Records chose The New Yorker as the 
right place to sell the right people first. New Yorker readers set the pace in everything 
from musical instruments to automobiles. They are receptive to new ideas. Other 
people follow their lead. 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e A study of the pattern of job recruit- 
ment in public relations is presented this 
month, based on an independent survey 
conducted and summarized by Benjamin 
Ringer, Research Associate at Columbia 
Univ ersity’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 


search. 


e After the fund raising is over there’s 
a real opportunity to build good relations 
with donors by putting on a “thank you” 
party. Chicago's Art Institute found it an 
ideal occasion for expressing appreciation 
to 7.000 donors and 1,000 workers, and 
for giving them a “plant tour” as well. 


e Are Americans indifferent to the U.N.? 
The international organization appointed 
a Committee on Public Opinion to study 
the problem. Their findings make interest- 
ing reading and pose problems in public 
acceptance of the world group. 


e John Moran states that public school 
systems can and should have PR pro- 
grams and cites a case history from 
Schenectady, N. Y., to make his point. 


e Martin Dodge, a public relations ex- 
pert in matters of labor relations, does 
some summing up of a recent New York 
professional workshop on the subject of 
strikes and PR department attitudes. 


e The U. S. Marines are noted for setting 
military standards. Their “mobile” com- 
munity relations programs can also be 
made to win friends for America and for 
themselves, according to a report writ- 
ten for the JourNaL by a Corps corre- 
spondent. 


@ Much has been said about the need for 
good business letter writing. Much more 
needs to be said. Let a man who makes 
his living by acceptance of his mail’s 
goodwill tell you some of the rules he 
follows to keep people sold and friendly. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


The Road To Utopia 


UR TEXT for today is from the intrepid Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, who can always be 
counted upon to stir up more arguments than 
he settles. In his new book, The University of 
Utopia, he has a few comments on public rela- 
tions that call for comment. 

“The great new term of reproach nowadays is 
‘controversial, ” says Dr. Hutchins, “The dream 
of the public relations man is that all the peo- 
ple of America will discern in his clients the per- 
fect combination of all the popular stereotypes 
of the day. Hence the tendency toward the flat 
conformity to what the public relations man dis- 
covers, through a series of careful polls, to be 
the prevalent opinion of the moment... . A 
civilization in which there is not a continuous 
controversy about important issues, speculative 
and practical, is on the way to totalitarianism 
and death.” 

Thought-provoking words, Doctor. To some, 
we would say “touché.” We would agree that 
controversy is an essential hormone. But “popu- 
lar stereotypes” don’t clutter our dream life. 
We submit—and not as an apology—that the PR 
man’s primary function is to further the legiti- 
mate ends of his client. Controversy, valuable in 
clearing the cultural atmosphere of smog, is a 
luxury—a fringe benefit, as it were—not always 
available to those clients whose responsibility 
lies in other, more prosaic, but no less useful 
fields. Indulgence in controversy, so dear to 
editors and professors, can impair the client’s 
value without contributing much to public en- 
lightenment. 

“In Utopia the public relations men are closely 
related to the priesthood and are usually called 
public-duty men,” continues Dr. Hutchins. “Their 
job is to point out to their clients what their pub- 
lic duty is. (They) . . . are the conscience of their 
clients. They show them not how they can look 
better than they are, but how they can be bet- 
ter than they look . 

Stimulating and dw. but how dismal to con- 
template! This “showing people to be better” is 
a totalitarian impudence. It seems to us—restive 
in a world of busy-bodies—that conscience is the 
domain of the individual, probably his last 
stronghold. Whether or not he can figure out 
unaided his public responsibilities, he will shun— 
and more power to him—the importunities of the 
conscience-keepers, whether they be in our 
craft or Dr. Hutchins’. 


The March Of Science 


RB IMPLANTING ELECTRODES in the brain it is 
possible to influence behavior by the simple 
process of sending small electrical impulses into 
the electrode installation. This has been demon- 
strated in animal experiments by Yale scientists. 
The implications are appalling because they ap- 
ply to human, as well as animal control. 

Thus, a government which implanted the 
electrodes in a working majority of voters might 
destroy opposition painlessly and effectively. By 
stimulating the hippocampa area, the bureacrats 
could produce fear and thus secure acceptance 
of huge defense appropriations. Shooting a 
charge into the hypothalmus area might increase 
appetites ten-fold, and thus force absorption of 
agricultural surpluses. 

This “Brave New World” would see the re- 
placement of the PR practitioner—and_police- 
men and clerics, as well—by the radio service 
man. May its coming be long delayed! 


Congratulatory Note 


L pra: POLITICAL pundits argue the import 
of last month’s elections, we celebrate the 
voters’ decision in New Haven. The new mayor 
of Connecticut’s second city, and the U. S.’s 59th 
is Richard C. Lee, Director of the Yale Uni- 
versity News Bureau and a member of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America. We congratu- 
late Dick Lee on his victory and salute his 
tenacity—a candidate twice before, he lost by 
only two votes in 1951. We wish His Honor well, 
knowing he will demonstrate the ability of both 
campus and the PR craft to contribute to pub- 
lic affairs. And we hope that other qualified PR 
people follow his example by taking an active 
part in the political life of their communities. 


A College PR Course 


goa MONTHS AGO we saluted a Canadian busi- 
nessman for urging his alma mater to insti- 
tute a course in public relations in its curriculum. 
We now learn that, as a result of his suggestion, 
Ontario Agricultural College has introduced such 
a course for seniors. Our salute is now to OAC 
for its prompt action. Here’s an idea that might 
be followed by practicing PR men who maintain 
strong alumni ties with the old school. 
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The changing pattern of 
recruitment in public relations: 


By Benjamin B. Ringer 


Research Associate, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 


Columbia University 


Assistant Professor, Long Island University 


(If you're at a party and ask “Is there a 
doctor in the house?” you may draw a 
chemist, theologian or an otherwise un- 
distinguished benefactor of some degree- 
conferring institution. You run the same 
chances picking a public relations man 
from the yellow pages of the telephone 
book—the cross-section used by Mr. 
Ringer in this report. In the current 
New York classified directory, for ex- 
ample, only one out of five of those 
listed as “public relations counsel” is a 
member of the Public Relations Society 
of America. So, while wishing Mr. 
Ringer had used a more representative 
cross-section, we are nevertheless report- 
ing his survey because we believe it will 
interest you. — Eprror) 


uBLic RELATIONS is a_ relatively 
P stew" occupation. In its short span 
of existence it has undergone a marked 
transformation. The nature of | this 
change has been the subject of much 
discussion—primarily of a speculative 
and macrocosmic nature. Little empiri- 
cal research has been done to locate 
the precise points of change and to de- 
termine their meaning for the develop- 
ment of the occupation. 


Purpose of survey 


The purpose of this article is to speci- 
fy changes in the recruitment of per- 
sonnel and to assess their significance 
for the occupation’s growth—past, pres- 
ent and future. Of particular concern 
will be variations in age, educational 
and occupational backgrounds of re- 
cruits and patterns of entrance. 

The data for this article are based 
on 102 returns to a mail survey con- 
ducted in the latter part of 1950 among 
independent public relations counsels 


* This article may be identified as Publication 
A-155 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 
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listed in the 1950 classified telephone 
directory of Manhattan, New York.* 


Age at entry 


For the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century, public relations was a 
relatively uncharted area. Employment 
was unpredictable, and the permanence 
of the occupation itself was uncertain. 

By the mid-1930’s the occupation 
had passed through its infancy. It had 
established its right to exist and had 
reached a point of stability unknown in 
its earlier days. A new recruit could at 
least assume the permanence of the 
occupation even though the problem 
of job insecurity was not eliminated. 

The age at which recruits entered 
public relations reflects these changes. 
(Table I). A majority of the pre-1935 re- 
cruits in our sample entered Public Re- 
lations between the ages of 22 through 
27. This age range suggests that two 
qualities were essential for the pre-1935 
recruit—youthfulness and prior occupa- 
tional experience. He had to be young 
enough to risk a new, untried venture. 
At the same time, he had to be old 
enough to have acquired certain kinds 
of vocational skills and knowledge. 

After 1935, because of the increased 
stability, an older person was more 
likely to enter the occupation. Over 
half of the post-1935 recruits were 28 
years or older at time of entry. Public 
relations had become sufficiently se- 
cure to make it a more attractive calling 
for the older man. 

1 There are several words of caution for the 
reader. First, our total sample is comprised sole- 
ly of independent public relations counsels. Sec- 
ondly, the representativeness of our sample has 
not been ascertained. As a result, our findings 
will have to be substantiated by a more systema- 
tic study in the future. This article should be 
treated as an exploratory and suggestive tract. 
Thirdly, the question arises: just what is a pub- 
lic relations counsel? Given the general state of 
confusion and disagreement within the occupa- 
tion as to the meaning of the term, we adopted 
an operational definition—all those who considered 
themselves public relations counsels as determined 


by their self-listing in the classified telephone 
directory. 


Point of entry 


Despite its progress since the mid- 
1930's, public relations has not yet left 
its pre-adult stage. It has not developed 
into a closed professional system like 
medicine. There, the medical recruit 
goes through a prolonged period of 
training and education before he enters 
practice. He can only enter through one 
door—the medical school. 


As in its earlier days, public relations 
is still a relatively open system. Persons 
entering the occupation need not start 
at the bottom. They can enter anywhere 
along the occupational pyramid—as ac- 
count executives, PR directors, heads of 
own firm, etc., or on the lower levels 
as publicity staff workers. 


However, opportunities for entering 
on the executive level have evidently 
declined since the mid-1930’s. Fewer 
post-1935 recruits entered as executives 
than did before 1935. (Table II.) 

This decline can be partially attrib- 
uted to a reduction in ratio of execu- 
tives to other personnel that has ap- 
parently taken place in the occupation. 
However, an even more significant in- 
fluence appears to be increased recruit- 
ment of executives from personnel al- 
ready in the field so that fewer outsiders 
are needed. 


Since the mid-1930’s, public relations 
has become a more complex activity. 
While its technology has largely been 
borrowed from other occupations, it 
has developed its own set of practices 
and skills. More and more, proficiency 
in these matters requires a period of 
apprenticeship within the occupation 
(in addition to an earler apprenticeship 
outside the occupation). Accordingly, 
recruitment of executives from those 
who serve this internal apprenticeship 
has apparently increased. 

Under these circumstances, recruit- 
ment of outsiders to executive positions 
has become more selective. A different 
kind of person has been entering on the 


BENJAMIN B. RINGER is a research as- 
sociate at the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University and assistant 
professor of sociology at Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn. He joined the Bureau 
staff in 1951 and took part in a study of 
communications behavior in the Middle 
East. More recently he has been working 
on a study of the relationship between re- 
ligious attitudes and opinions on secular 
affairs. He has been on the Long Island 
faculty since 1946. 
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executive level since 1935. He is older 
than his pre-1935 predecessor. (Table 
III). 

The greater executive potential of 
older recruits since 1935 reflects the 
growing need for personnel with more 
exhaustive backgrounds and experience. 
Whereas the more youthful recruits 
were favored in the earlier days when 
relatively rudimentary skills were re- 
quired, the older recruit is more likely 
to have the necessary qualifications to- 
day. He has been in the labor market 
longer and accordingly will have ac- 
cumulated a greater fund of knowledge 
and occupational experience. 

However, it is probable that the at- 
tractiveness of these older recruits may 
be the result of their having achieved 
a relatively high level of skill and ac- 
complishment in their previous occupa- 
tional careers. This hypothesis could be 


tested easily if we had data concerning 
the level of achievement the executive 
recruits attained in their last occupation 
prior to entry into public relations, Un- 
fortunately such data are not available. 
However, we do have some evidence 
which inferentially supports the above 
contention. The older recruits who en- 
tered public relations after 1935 are 
more educated than any of the other 
age groups who entered either before 
or after 1935. (Table IV). 

In sum, we have found that a smaller 
proportion of recruits enter public re- 
lations on the executive level today. 
Since the occupation requires a higher 
level of skill and knowledge of its execu- 
tive personnel, fewer outsiders meet 
these requirements. However, of those 
who do enter as executives, the older 
man is more likely to have the necessary 
qualifications. 


Age at entry: 
21 years or younger 
22 through 27 years 


Total cases 


TABLE I 


AGE AT ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ACCORDING TO DATE OF ENTRY 


28 years or older .............- 


18 13% 
53 35 
29 52 
100% 100% 
(49) 


® Henceforth we shall refer to the recruits entering before 1935 as the “Pre-1935” group; 
and those who entered in 1935 or later as the “‘Post-1935” group. 


Year first entered public relations® 
Prior to 1935 1935 or later 


Level of entrance: 


TABLE II 
LEVEL OF ENTRANCE ACCORDING TO DATE OF ENTRY 


Pre-1935 Post-1935 
50% 34% 
are 50 66 
100% 100% 
(42) (47) 


Year first entered public relations 


Age at entry: Pre-1935 
27 years or younger .... 67% 
28 years or older ...... 33 
100% 
Total cases . (21) 


TABLE Ill 
AGE AT ENTRY ACCORDING TO LEVEL AND DATE OF ENTRANCE 


Executive level of entry 


Below executive level 


Post-1935 Pre-1935 Post-1935 
25% 76% 58% 
75 24 42 

100% 100% 100% 
(16) (21) (31) 


Occupational background 


Although public relations exhibits a 
tendency toward closure in its upper 
levels today, many of the skills required 
of PR practitioners, irrespective of level 
of entrance, are still learned outside the 
occupation. Public relations still de- 
pends to a large extent upon other oc. 
cupations to furnish its recruits with 
certain important skills. Most public 
relations practitioners recognize that 
certain phases of the apprenticeship of 
the recruit must be spent outside the 
occupation. In a survey conducted re- 
cently’ approximately three-fourths of 
the respondents maintained that the 
new recruit should first obtain experi- 
ence in other fields such as advertising 
business, journalism, ete. 

While the requirement for this pre- 
public relations apprenticeship has re- 
mained fairly constant through the 
years, the specific skills and knowledge 
demanded have changed with the inter- 
nal development of the occupation. 


Ancestral roots of PR 


The ancestral roots of public relations 
were in publicity and press agentry. 
These activities began as extensions of 
the urban newspaper office. When cer- 
tain individuals and groups in the thea- 
ter, business, etc., became concerned 
with the images presented of them in 
newspapers, they turned to the press 
agent and publicity man to ward off 
unfavorable comment and to promote 
favorable impressions. These press 
agents and publicity men were primarily 
products of the newspapers themselves. 
The skills required of these public re- 
lations ancestors were nothing more 
than the same skills required of a good 
newspaperman — only their loyalties 
were directed toward clients instead 
of editors. 

This emphasis on newspaper know- 
how continues through today. However, 
public relations has gone far beyond 
its early newspaper days, as indicated 
by the occupational backgrounds of the 
pre- and post-1935 recruits. While most 
of the pre-1935 recruits had newspaper 
experience prior to entering public re- 
lations, half of the post-1935 recruits 
had none. (Table V). 

In more recent years public relations 
has expanded the scope of its opera- 
tions. It deals with virtually all the mass 
media of communications. It has be- 


2 Snow, H. Leon, “The Study of Public Relations,” 
Pusitic RELATIONS JoURNAL, Vol. III, No. 9, 
September 1947. 
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Executive 

Below executive .............. 

Total cases ........ 

4 


come a part of organizational life, par- 
ticularly in industry, government, etc. 
As a result of this tremendous elabora- 
tion of the field, the sources of recruit- 
ment have correspondingly expanded. 
More recruits are coming from industry, 
advertising, and other mass media. For 
example, before 1935 only 18 percent 
of the recruits had experience in adver- 
tising; after 1935, 38 percent. 

Despite this proliferation of sources 
of recruitment, a common denominator 
appears to underlie the occupational 
backgrounds of the post-1935 recruits. 
Virtually all had some sort of communi- 
cations experience. In some cases, it 
was experience with mass media other 
than the newspaper such as radio, mag- 
azine, television. Others had more spe- 
cialized communications experience such 
as working on trade newspapers, house 
magazines, etc. Still others were em- 
ployed in allied fields such as advertis- 
ing (as mentioned above). Whatever 
the kind, nature or scope—apprentice- 
ship in the use of communications tech- 
niques and skills was a common prop- 
erty. 


Conditions of entrance 


As we have already seen, entry into 
public relations is a secondary kind of 
occupational choice. Most recruits start 
their occupational careers in other fields, 
but somehow and somewhere they de- 
cide to enter public relations. A systema- 
tic investigation of this decision process 
would require a highly sophisticated 
study design. Although our study does 
not meet these requirements, it does 
offer suggestive insights into the nature 
of this decision situation. In one of our 
questions, we asked the respondents 
whether their entry into public relations 
was primarily the result of circumstanc- 
es or the result of a planned course of 
action. Most of the post-1935 recruits 
claim their entry into public relations 
was a planned act whereas most of the 
pre-1935 recruits state theirs was the 
result of circumstances. (Table VI). 

The “circumstantial entrance” of 
many pre-1935 recruits was a conse- 
quence of the close connection between 
newspaper work and public relations 
during the early phase of the occupa- 
tion. The newspaperman could transfer 
his skill and knowledge from the former 
activity to the latter without any diffi- 
culty. 

Even more significantly—the posses- 
sion of these very skills usually evoked 
the circumstances which propelled him 
into the field. If we view the patterns 
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of entrance of some of the earliest 
pioneers, we can note interesting simi- 
larities. First, they occupied some sort 
of journalistic role, usually one which 
had a special appeal for a select au- 
dience, for example drama critic, sports 
editor, automobile columnist, etc. Sec- 
ondily, in the course of their work— 
either through a single article or through 
continuous performance of their jobs— 
they became visible to some person 
who had a special interest in the partic- 
ular field. This person would frequently 
suggest that they work as press agent 
or publicity man for him. 

The “planned” entry of most post- 


1935 recruits indicates the decline of 
fortuitous factors as major influences in 
entering public relations. Their entrance 
was evidently the culmination of a more 
conscious and deliberate course of ac- 
tion. 


Reasons for increased “planning” 


But why has “planning” increased 
since 1935? Perhaps it is merely due 
to the increased number of older per- 
sons who have been entering the oc- 
cupation since 1935. (Table I). Since 
they probably bear more responsibilities 
—family and other—they might be more 


Highest level of 

educational achievement 
High school diploma or less . . 
College degree ............ 
Advanced degree 


Total cases ...... 


TABLE IV 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF RECRUITS BY AGE AND DATE 
OF ENTRY INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Year first entered public relations 


Pre-1935 Post-1935 
Age at entry® 
Young Old Young Old 
47% 37% 43% 28% 
41 47 43 32 
12 16 14 40 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
(32) (18) (23) (25) 


® The “Young” age group includes those 27 years of age or younger; those 28 years of 
age or older are included in the “Old” age group. 


Had newspaper experience: 


TABLE V 


NEWSPAPER BACKGROUNDS OF RECRUITS ACCORDING 
TO DATE OF ENTRY INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Year first entered public relations 


Pre-1935 Post-1935 
74% 50% 
26 50 
100% 100% 
ble (45) (48) 


Condition of Entry: 


Result of circumstances ....... 
Planned choice .............. 


TABLE VI 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRY INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ACCORDING TO DATE OF ENTRANCE 


Year first entered public relations 


Pre-1935 Post-1935 
67% 30% 
17 61 
17 9 
100% 100% 
(30) (46) 
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cautious and more likely to weigh al- 
ternatives before entering a new occu- 
pation. Table VII supports this con- 
tention. The older recruits are much 
more likely to plan than the younger 
ones. They are less likely to change oc- 
cupations without first calculating risks 
and plotting a course of action which 
would help minimize these risks. 


Date of entry 


Since the older recruit is more likely 
to plan his entry, we can now determine 
whether the increased planning of post- 
1935 recruits was merely the result of 
their being an older age group. If this 
is so, then date of entry should be un- 
important. The older persen who en- 
tered before 1935 should be as likely 
to plan as the older person who en- 
tered after 1935. 

However, this is not the case. Table 
VIII shows that, regardless of age at 
entry, there is a relationship between 
planning and date of entry. Post-1935 
recruits (both younger and older) plan 
much more than their pre-1935 coun- 
terparts. The planning of younger post- 
1935 recruits even exceeds that of 
older pre-1935 recruits. Thus, though 
planning and age are correlated, this 
relationship does not explain the gen- 
eral increase of planning after 1935. 


Structural changes 


Rather, the increased planning can 
be linked to certain specific structural 
changes that have occurred within the 
occupation as well as changes in the 
nature of the early career patterns of 
post-1935 recruits. 

First, public relations has become a 
more visible occupational alternative. 
In the early days, most recruits virtual- 
ly stumbled into it without being fully 
cognizant of what they were in or what 
led them into it. Today the occupation 
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“Kindly inform the staff to come and get 
their stockings, Miss Wilson, and that | don’t have 
to be reminded of the Christmas bonus!” 


Nature of entry: 


Circumstantial entry .......... 


Young 
58% 31% 
30 58 
12 ll 
100% 100% 
(40) (36) 


TABLE VII | 


NATURE OF ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ACCORDING TO AGE AT ENTRY 


Age at entry 
Ol 


TABLE VIII 


NATURE OF ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ACCORDING TO DATE AND AGE AT ENTRY 


Young Old 
Nature of Entrance: Pre-1935  Post-1935 Pre-1935  Past-1935 
Circumstantial entry . . 79% 37% 46% 24% 
Planned entry ....... 5 53 36 68 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Total cases (19) (21) (11) (25) 


Age at entry 


exists as a concrete alternative, of 
which the potential recruit is aware and 
upon which he can set his sights well 
in advance of actual entry. 


Higher level of skill 


Secondly, public relations now de- 
mands a higher level of skill and knowl- 
edge—particularly of recruits who en- 
ter on the executive level. This sug- 
gests a greater gap between skills pre- 
viously acquired and those needed to 
enter the occupation existed for the post- 
1935 recruits than for the pre-1935 re- 
cruits. As long as public relations was 
primarily an extension of the newspa- 
per office, the interchangeability of 
skills and experience posed no severe 
problem for the potential recruit. As 
the field became a more independent 
sphere of activity with an elaborated 
body of technique, a potential recruit 
would have to assess more closely his 
own personal adequacy to perform. He 
would have to make doubly sure that 
he had certain skills that would enable 
him to enter on the level he desired. 
Since the post-1935 recruit could still 
serve part of his apprenticeship outside 
the occupation, this self-preparation af- 
forded no great obstacle. However, it 
would require a more conscious con- 
cern with the acquisition of these skills 
than in the early days. 


Thirdly, if we traced the career pat- 
terns of the post-1935 recruits prior to 
their entry into public relations, we 
would probably find a greater dis- 
continuity between their early occupa- 
tional roles and their later ones which 
led into public relations. It turns out 
then in many cases this discontinuity 
did not involve a radical change, such 
as dropping out of one’s line of work 
and starting afresh in an entirely new 
field, but rather a progressive shifting 
of roles within the same general field, 
such as insurance, social welfare, adver- 
tising, etc. Their last role before en- 
tering public relations was some sort of 
communications role but earlier roles 
were more closely related to the basic 
activity of the field itself. 


Three factors 


Thus, the three factors (1) increased 
visibility of public relations as a real 
occupational alternative; (2) the  in- 
creased gap between earlier acquired 
occupational skills and those necessary 
for work in public relations; (3) the 
more frequent breaks in occupational 
roles which indicate the presence of 
a series of decisions culminating in en- 
trance into public relations help specify 
the conditions which increased the like- 
lihood of the post-1935 recruits’ plan- 
ning their entry into public relations. e ¢ 
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Art merry-go-round 


How the Art Institute of Chicago expressed its appreciation 


to contributors and workers at completion of a successful 


campaign to raise funds to rehabilitate the museum building 


By Richard P. Trenbeth 


Assistant to the President 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


T A TIME when Chicago was reeling 
N from endless benefit parties con- 
nected with fund raising campaigns, we 
attracted some 8,000 guests into an 
aging art museum on a warm Monday 
evening in May. What’s more, we sent 
them away excited and happy and 
clamoring for a repeat performance. 
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Much of our party’s success—and it 
was a resounding success—lies in the 
fact that it was a sort of benefit in re- 
verse. Instead of coming at the be- 
ginning of a campaign, it marked the 
end of one. Instead of asking people 
for money, we thanked them for giving 
and for asking others to give. 
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Display showed contributors how their gifts had already been put to use. 


December, 1953 


This unorthodox evening was one of 
the ways we chose to express our ap- 
preciation to 7,000 known contributors 
and about 1,000 workers in one of the 
most successful financial campaigns 
ever conducted by a museum. It also 
brought the campaign to a dramatic 
climax as gifts totaling $129,000 poured 
in during the ten days preceding the 

party to push us $76, 000 over the goal 
of $1,600,000 for rehabilitating our 60- 
year-old building. 

The Art Institute of Chicago is much 
more than one of the world’s great 
museums. To the people of Chicago 
our institution has become a symbol of 
pride in a city hungry for international 
recognition as something besides a 
former center of syndicate crime and 
shady politics and “hog butcher of the 
world.” 

Within the memory of most Chi- 
cagoans the Institute has always been 
there in its unique and convenient loca- 
tion on the east side of Michigan Ave- 
nue, its familiar bronze lions flanking 
the entrance. Chicagoans have crowded 
its galleries, lecture halls, and theatre 
seven days a week since the present 
building was occupied in 1893. Through 
the years they had come to regard the 
Art Institute with deep affection—and 
to take it for granted. 


Financial support 


Once supported principally by a 
few wealthy families, the Art Institute 
had never found it necessary to tell all 
the people of Chicago that it has al- 
ways depended largely on voluntary 
giving to keep operating and to add to 
its valuable collections. By the fall of 
1951 the trustees had determined that 
the aging building was in urgent need 
of complete rehabilitation at a time 
when sharply rising costs of everything 
were causing serious deficits in the an- 
nual operating budget. When the engi- 
neers had estimated that it would cost 
$1,600,000 to accomplish such unro- 
mantic emergency repairs as moving 
huge stone lintels back in place and 
repairing burst steam lines, the trustees 
decided that the only solution was to 
ask all the people of Chicago for finan- 
cial support for the first time since the 
Institute was established in 1879. 

An emergency fund campaign was 
announced December 4, 1951, and in 
the next few months hundreds of men 
and women volunteered to carry on the 
solicitation. For years women had been 
active on numerous committees and 
organizations associated with the Insti- 
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tute, but now for the first time they 
had a challenging joint project. 

An enthusiastic women’s committee 
quickly took form and went into action 
making thousands of house-to-house 
visits and telephone calls and writing 
hundreds of letters. By last fall the 
women’s committee was credited with 
raising $675,000, nearly half the total 
subscribed at the time. Their record 
of accomplishment was a mandate to 


with the advice of the president of the 
Woman's Board, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 
whose late husband was chief editorial 
writer of the Chicago Tribune, appoint- 
ed a working committee and proceeded 
to make plans for the event. 

It was decided immediately that the 
best way to thank the contributors and 
workers was to invite all of them to a 
carefully planned open house at the 
Institute on Monday, May 11, an eve- 


The shipping room was one of the most popular features. 


the Board of Trustees to give the ladies 
a permanent role in the affairs of the 
Art Institute. And so in December 
of last year the trustees invited the 
leaders of the women’s committee to 
form a permanent Woman's Board 
whose president would become an ex 
officio member of the Board of Trustees. 


Early stages 

In the early stages of the campaign 
the women’s committee staged a highly 
successful benefit called the Master- 
piece Ball. Now that they had been 
established as an official agency of the 
Institute, they offered to sponsor an- 
other benefit, but our director, Daniel 
Catton Rich, wisely suggested that they 
consider putting on a party to thank 
the many thousands of contributors and 
workers. The ladies accepted his sug- 
gestion with enthusiasm and turned to 
some of their more promotionally 
minded members for leadership. 

They appointed as chairman of the 
event Mrs. Leigh B. Block, daughter 
of the late Albert D. Lasker, one of 
the great geniuses of American adver- 
tising, and vice-chairman Mrs. 
Walter E. Anderson, wife of a McCann- 
Erickson account executive. These two, 


ning when all of the Institute's facili- 
ties, including the Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, would be available. In choos- 
ing a provocative name for the open 
house, someone recalled a_ statement 
our president, Chauncey McCormick, 
had once made in a speech: “If it comes 
to a choice, we would rather have an 
art merry-go-round than an art morgue.” 
The committee voted unanimously to 
call the party “The Merry-go-round.” 


Invitations issued 


For three months the planning went 
on with the assistance of our newly 
established development department. 


An attractive but inexpensive mvita- 
tion featuring on its cover one of the 
Institute’s entrance lions as a rampant 
merry-go-round steed was sent to more 
than 9,000 persons on our invitation 
list, including all known contributors 
and workers and the principals and 
art teachers of Chicago’s public, paro- 
chial, private, elementary and_ high 
schools. We regretted that we could 
not address invitations to the thousands 
of anonymous donors who dropped 
gifts totaling some $9,000 into a treasure 
chest in the lobby of the Institute dur- 
ing the campaign. However, we men- 
tioned in our publicity that all con- 
tributors were welcome, and a_ good 
many of these anonymous donors wrote 
or called for tickets. 

From the first we believed that the 
people of Chicago would welcome an 
opportunity to look behind the scenes 
of the Institute to see the shops, labora- 
tories, and school studios which _nor- 
mally are never open to the public. 
All of the principal departments of the 
Institute were to be open for those who 
preferred to roam about at will, but 
for those who wanted to see the un- 
usual we planned three guided tours 
through the restricted areas. 

One tour, for example, began with a 
demonstration of the operation of our 
shipping room, where 50,000 art ob- 
jects valued at as much as $5,000,000 
are handled with great care each year, 
moved on through four classes of our 
art school in evening session, and con- 
cluded with a visit to one of the most 
complete photography studios in any 
museum. 

A second tour included backstage 
demonstrations of make-up and stage 
lighting in the Goodman Theatre, and 
the third visited the laboratory where 
the authenticity of prints and drawings 
is determined. The tours also included 
capsule visits to the main galleries, 
where some of the greatest art treasures 


Richard P. Trenbeth is assistant to the president in 
the field of development for the Art Institute of 
Chicago. A graduate of Northwestern University, 
PRSA member Trenbeth joined the Northwestern 
public relations staff for a year before serving as 
an officer in the Navy 1941-45. He returned to 
1945 to become assistant 
director of PR, leaving six years later at the conclu- 
sion of the university's Centennial. He was a mer- 
chandiser and buyer for Charles A. Stevens and 
Co. when he was asked to establish and head the 
Art Institute's first development department in 


Northwestern late in 


November, 1952. 
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were marked with three red stars and 
members of the museum staff were sta- 
tioned to answer questions. 


Special features 

By way of variety, three special 
features were performed throughout 
the evening on the stage of our main 
lecture hall. The acts included a hu- 
morous interpretation of an art class 
by one of our leading teachers, a fashion 
show of outstanding styles designed and 
modeled by students in the dress de- 
sign department of the School of the 
Art Institute, and a series of tableaux 
in which leading Chicagoans portrayed 
some of the famous paintings and 
sculpture in our collections. 

Not content with planning the com- 
plex program and putting it into action, 
the Womans Board decided that it was 
their responsibility to raise all of the 
special expenses for the event to avoid 
possible criticism from those who had 
made gifts to meet a genuine emer- 
gency. The members of the Board them- 
selves contributed enough to cover all 
costs, and then they reduced the ex- 
penses to a minimum by working 
through their husbands and friends to 
have companies furnish without charge 
such items as part of the refreshments, 
trucking services, and professional ush- 
ers at critical points. 

We had originally estimated an at- 
tendance of about 4,000, but within 
three days after the invitations were 
mailed, we began to revise our esti- 
mates upward as the first mail brought 
in requests for nearly 2,000 tickets. By 
the end of the first week it had grown 
to 5,000, and as our publicity began 
to take effect the number rose to more 
than 8,000! Numerous small gifts were 
mailed in with requests for tickets, and 
even on the day of the party visitors 
brought gifts in and asked for tickets. 


Evening student demonstrates ceramics 
craft for the guests. 


December, 1953 


By keeping the staff informed of all 
our plans and the surprisingly heavy 
response to the invitation, we found 
that some of the departments which 
had once been only mildly interested 
in the project were now planning special 
displays in their areas. This spirit of 
friendly competition and cooperation 
carried on throughout the party. 

We scheduled the party from 6:00 
to 10:00 p.m. so that office workers 
could eat their evening meal immedi- 
ately after work and then come directly 
to the Institute. It proved to be a 
wise decision. Ten minutes before 
6 o'clock about 500 guests were waiting 
for the doors to open, and for the next 
three hours they poured into the lobby. 
Each guest was greeted by a volun- 
teer hostess and handed a_ program 
which described each tour and event, 
included a map of the museum floor 
plan, and listed smoking areas, wash 
rooms, elevators, and telephones. Our 
lobby hostesses and guides, incidentally, 
were about 300 prominent Chicago 
women recruited by the Woman’s Board. 
Those asked to serve accepted unani- 
mously and willingly attended at least 
one training session several days be- 
fore the party, at which time they were 
also provided with complete mimeo- 
graphed instructions and the answers 
to typical questions concerning the In- 
stitute. 

To avoid jamming during peak 
periods, we located the assembly point 
for each tour some distance from the 
main lobby. We used gay poster signs 
mounted well above head level to direct 
the guests to these assembly points and 
other special features. Arrow signs were 
also placed at all critical points in each 
tour. 


Basic reason for party 

At the same time, we resisted the 
temptation to bewilder our guests with 
unnecessary display material, prefer- 
ring instead to let the museum and the 
special program sell themselves. The 
basic reason for the party, however, 
required full recognition of contributors 
and a brief accounting as to the use 
of their gifts. On two conspicuous pil- 
lars in the main lobby we mounted a 
pair of large photo blow-ups of our 
“honor roll” listing by name _ every 
known contributor to the fund from 
the opening of the campaign to a neces- 
sary deadline several days before the 
party. A photo facsimile of a plaque 
listing the names of donors of large 
gifts was prominently displayed with 


President Chauncey McCormick and 
Mrs. Tiffany Blake, Woman's Board 
president, display the campaign vic- 
tory sign to guests at conclusion of 
drive. 


a note explaining that the permanent 
bronze version was being prepared. 
Still another essential display, we be- 
lieve, was an_ illustrated tabulation 
of the urgent emergency repairs already 
completed or under way, with an item- 
ized statement of costs to date. 

In a happy coincidence, a national 
news magazine published a full color 
reproduction of one of our most popular 
masterpieces, Renoir’s “On the Terrace,” 
in its issue bearing the same date as 
our party. The publisher, when told 
of our party plans, furnished reprints of 
the page for our guests. 

At 8 o'clock Mrs. Blake briefly wel- 
comed the guests over a public address 
system in the main lobby and then intro- 
duced Mr. McCormick, who announced 
the successful completion of the cam- 
paign. So great was the momentum of 
last-minute giving that even the sign he 
held up for all to see did not include a 
gift of $1,000 made a few minutes be- 
fore the announcement. 

Throughout the evening the museum 
vibrated with an air of keen interest 
and genuine enjoyment. That elusive 
element of complete participation 
seemed to infuse our guests, and during 
the next few days we became accus- 
tomed to superlatives—and even addi- 
tional gifts—as letters and calls from 
party guests came in. Even our some- 
what sophisticated metropolitan press 
seemed unashamed to gush a bit as 
the lead of one story began: “Probably 
there has never been a more successful 
party,” and another quoted a guest as 
saying, “The best public relations job 
ever done for a civic institution here.” 
But the finest accolade of all came from 
our tired but genuinely satisfied staff 
as they asked how soon we could do 
it again. e e 
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The U.N. and public opinion 


In an effort to overcome the "rising tide of adverse critical 


opinion" toward it, the United Nations appointed a special 


Committee on Public Opinion to study the problem and 


recommend a course of action to be taken 


HERE EXISTS in the United States 

a “most serious crisis in popular 
opinion” regarding the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies, and all aspects 
of international collaboration. 

Critical attitudes toward the interna- 
tional organization have risen so sharply 
in recent months that the Conference 
Group of U. S. National Organizations 
of the United Nations last April ap- 
pointed a special committee to study the 
problem. The Committee, known as the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Public Opinion, 
has just issued an interim report. It is a 
17-page mimeographed summary of the 
nature and scope of critical opinion to- 
ward the U.N. and the motives behind 
it. Proposals for overcoming this ad- 
verse opinion are set forth, although 
the Committee points out that neither 
these nor the observations represent an 
official position of the Conference Group 
or of the 55-member organizations. 
Attitude of indifference 


The Committee reports a distinct 
trend toward a “sort of isolationism” 
and an “increasing lack of faith in the 
U.N.” The general attitude of the 
American public is described as one of 
indifference, lacking either outright op- 
position or articulate support. The 
Committee sets as its goal the directing 
of a “tremendous reservoir of goodwill” 
toward the U.N. into “effective chan- 
nels of broader understanding and ac- 
tive support”. Also involved, the Com- 
mittee feels, is the question of American 
responsibility for participation in world 
affairs. 

The Committee does not look to 
gimmicks and slogans to overcome the 
rising tide of adverse critical opinion. 
Its suggested course: a sustained effort 
to correct misinformation; a construc- 
tive and widespread informational cam- 
paign to foster understanding of the 
U.N., the philosophy on which it is 


built, the Charter by which it functions, 
and its accomplishments in concrete 
and human terms. 

The Committee lists seven factors 
which are contributing to the rise in 
critical attitudes toward the U.N. Four 
are negative; i.e., based on lack of 
knowledge. Two others are related to 
misinformation, either adduced or di- 
rected; the last can be described as 
“escapism”. 

Some of the criticism directed 
against the U.N. arises out of its han- 
dling of particular situations: the action 
in Korea; the use of the veto power in 
the Security Council by the USSR; the 
investigation of charges of harboring 
subversives. The U.N. is condemned, 
too, as a supergovernment, or, at the 
other extreme, as an organization with- 
out sufficient power to deal with prob- 
lems. 


Problems not understood 


Failure to comprehend the complexity 
of the problems with which the U.N. 
deals also contributes to criticism of the 
organization, the Committee says. There 
is an “appalling lack of knowledge” of 
the actual accomplishments of the U.N. 
in the political and security fields, as 
well as through its specialized agencies. 
Other unfavorable attitudes are built 
up through lack of interest, through 
acceptance of misinformation given out 
by hostile groups, and through a desire 
to escape “from the realities of world 
and national problems”. 

The Committee analyzes the motives 
behind this rising criticism of U.N. ac- 
tivities and groups them in four main 


“Make no little plans; they have 
no magic to stir men’s blood. 

“Make big plans; aim high and 
hope and work.” 


—Daniel H. Burnham 


categories: fear, nationalism, frustration, 
and inferiority. Naming them, the Com- 
mittee hopes, will “point toward valid 
informational policies and help those 
directing educational programs in sup- 
port of the U.N.” 


Many forms of fear 


Fear as a motive takes many forms, 
according to the Committee. There is 
fear of involvement in “other people’s 
wars”; fear that the U.N. will interfere 
with our domestic rights; fear of com- 
munism; and fear that the cost of some 
U.N. proposals will weaken our eco- 
nomic system. 

Paralleling this fear of involvement in 
other nations’ affairs and of loss of sov- 
ereignty is a rise of nationalism; a com- 
plete reliance upon our own strength 
and geographic position in meeting 
world problems. Frustration as a motive 
for criticism stems from what is regarded 
as the failure or the inadequacy of the 
U.N. Impatience and the desire for 
quick results, the Committee says, have 
led many formerly enthusiastic support- 
ers of the U.N. to become doubtful of 
its value. 

The final motivating force behind 
much of the criticism of the U.N. is the 
widespread sense of inferiority on the 
part of Americans “when confronted 
with the complexities of international 
affairs”. Many seem to feel that the 
United States is “always going to be 
out-negotiated”. 

The Committee cites as the “most 
fundamental” need in the development 
of a sound public opinion in this country 
“a program which will foster under- 
standing of the true nature of today’s 
world and of America’s responsibility 
for participation and leadership there- 
in”, 


How can program be developed? 


How does the Committee believe this 
program can be developed? For one 
thing, by putting to use the large re- 
sources of printed material available 
from organizations specializing in inter- 
national affairs. But the Committee ad- 
mits that much of this material could 
be improved by “accentuating the posi- 
tive”, by avoiding the defensive atti- 
tude, by greater use of human interest 
stories, and by more emphasis on the 
U.N.’s services and actions. There are 
gaps in available resources and _pro- 
grams, too. The U.N. is “too new and 
too big” to be grasped as a whole; its 
work, the Committee feels, should be 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Annual reports—cartoon style 


How the Toledo Chamber of Commerce gets tired business- 


men to read its annual report 


By Art Kochendorfer 


Assistant Manager 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce 


NEW EXPRESS AIRPORT 
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The C of C, staunch advocate for a new major airport, stands strongly in support of 
construction of the proposed express airport on the Oak Openings site. Congratulations 
are proffered to the industrial firms which have purchased the airport site and are making it 
available to the city at cost. Commendation also is accorded to the city officials, airlines 
and others who are moving forward to a realization of this long-time need. 
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No less than 15 presidents of the nation’s railroads, as well as the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board, voiced approval of the Clean Car Campaign 
conducted by the Chamber's Freight Car Efficiency Committee. Toledo is 
among 955 cities campaigning to cleanly unload cars so that they may be sent 
on their way to transport defense and consumer goods. 


. -- Cartoon illustrations depict major projects and activities. 
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or C CARTOONS in ’53 report, 
but stories they tell are no joke.” 

So said the Toledo Blade in its head- 
line on the story about the cartoon- 
filled annual report published by the 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce. The 
story was augmented with reproduc- 
tions of the cartoon depicting the Cham- 
ber’s major projects and activities. Ap- 
pealing to the editor was omission of 
the usual graphs and the type-laden 
pages, all so familiar with institutional 
written statements. 


In the belief that a vast majority of 
readers possess a dim view of annual 
reports, we did not label ours as such 
on the cover. Our results are far above 
any experienced in years past when 
we produced the conventional annual 
report with its conventional title. 


Competition of reading time 

Businessmen like to read, but unfor- 
tunately, they read in a hurry. That 
situation coupled with the stiff com- 
petition for their reading time offered 
by other media means that the insti- 
tutional and company reports had bet- 
ter be different, let alone be good. Die 
cut covers, unusual colored inks, top 
grade paper and, of course, profes- 
sional cartoons with well-written cap- 
tions go a long way in meeting that 
strong competition. 


Spot checks in previous years in 
Toledo revealed that our narrative an- 
nual reports had very little readership, 
except from the committee chairmen. 
Their photographs were dropped in 
with long written reports of committee 
activities—thus, their keen interest. Now, 
we are recognizing the chairmen, 30 of 
them, by printing their photos on fac- 
ing pages in the middle of the publica- 
tion. They like it and the double spread 
indicates strong leadership which natur- 
ally is desirable in a volunteer dues- 
paying organization. 


Cost of publication 


The cartoon-type publication cost the 
Toledo Chamber approximately the 
same amount as the former narrative 
report. Although typesetting costs were 
less, there were greater charges for ad- 
ditional art work and engravings. Even 
if the costs were double we believe the 
cartoon publication would be a_bar- 
gain. 

For comparison, it is true that in the 
old-type narrative publication nearly all 
Chamber activities, projects and services 

(Continued on page 18) 
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PR in a public school system 


Some general observations, plus a specific case history on 


how the Schenectady public schools approach the problem 


By John Moran 


Director of Public Relations 


Schenectady, New York, Public Schools 


(<4 HY DO THE SCHOOLS need a 

W public relations program?” 

My friend, referring to the public 
schools, declared: “You don’t need to 
advertise yourself. ‘Teach the kids their 
three R’s. Teach them how to spell 
and do their numbers. That’s your pub- 
lic relations.” 

Only a few weeks before he had 
written a letter to a local newspaper 
denouncing the school board and ad- 
ministration for their “standoffishness” 
and for their “failure to provide ade- 
quate information” about what the 
schools “are up to.” 

Countering this type of criticism in 
which we would seem to be “damned 
if we do and damned if we don’t,” is 
one of the more ticklish problems we 
face in our public relations programs 
in public school systems. 

Community leaders and, by and large, 
the rank and file increasingly demand 
more information about the schools— 
about curriculum, objectives, teaching 
methods, school finance, construction 
needs. Yet when the schools try to fill 
this need the complaint is so often heard 
that we're “propagandizing” at taxpay- 
ers’ expense. 


Limited financial base 


This and the extremely limited fi- 
nancial base for a PR activity in many 
public school systems, are factors which 
give our effort a somewhat different 
takeoff point from that of business or 
industry. 

It is not enough that educators think 
a school program is good. Citizens of 
the community must think so too, We 
must have their support. 

In efforts to obtain this support, for 
which there must first be understanding, 
one of our greatest difficulties has been 
that to about half of our population 
“the schools” mean not the classrooms 
of today but those of at least a genera- 


tion ago when these folks themselves 
were pupils. 


Information program needed 


There have been so many changes 
in public education, particularly in 
teacher-pupil relationships, within the 
past 20 to 30 years that without some 
information program to bring us to- 
gether we can never hope to reach 
these people intelligently. 

An instance of one approach to this 
problem in Schenectady, was the or- 
ganization of a speakers bureau, con- 
sisting of staff members from the ele- 
mentary schools trained to appear be- 
fore community groups in discussion 
of the three R’s. 

Color slides or related classroom work 
and illustrated, easy-to-read brochures 
supplement the speakers’ presentations. 
But most significant of all, we feel, has 
been our success in promoting two-way 
discussion. Scheduling the presentations 
before small groups in an informal set- 
ting has encouraged citizens to open 


John Moran is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of St. Bernardine of Siena, Lou- 
donville, N. Y. He served as an Army 
editor during World War Il, and in 
1945 joined the staff of the Schenec- 
tady Union-Star as a reporter. He is 
now director of public relations for the 
Schenectady public schools. 


up, to express their inquiries about cur- 
rent program and methods instead of 
holding back and blindly condemning 
the schools. 


Awareness of PR value 

There seems today a vast and grow- 
ing awareness of public relations values 
by the nation’s public school educators, 
Possibly this has been brought about 
in part by today’s close scrutiny of the 
schools along with most other institu- 
tions responsible for preserving the 
American heritage. 

Then, too, school administrators are 
waking up to the realization that they 
must have real grassroots support of 
their communities if they are to main- 
tain and improve the school program, 
provide adequate pay for their staffs 
and build new schools. 

Unfortunately, however, too many 
educators seem to feel that public re- 
lations is synonymous with publicity— 
that public relations functions are being 
adequately fulfilled when they can get 
school items in the local newspaper. 

Our office recently completed a sur- 
vey among 400 public school systems 
throughout the nation, with a question- 
naire going to at least one school sys- 
tem in every state. 

We asked what they were doing in 
the areas of public relations and pub- 
licity and how these functions were or- 
ganized. From the responses, totaling 
slightly over 200, there were two major 
findings: 

1. Most systems, very nearly all out- 
side the largest cities, had no organized 
program at all, but with few exceptions 
they recognized the need for such a 
function and indicated future plans to 
undertake at least the beginnings of a 
PR program. 


2. More than 90 percent viewed pub- 
lic relations as another word for pub- 
licity. 

The Schenectady public schools, serv- 
ing some 14,000 pupils, have had a 
professional publicity setup since the 
early 1930’s. Our school system was 
one of the first in the nation to under- 
take this function on a full-time basis. 


Eye-opener 

But it was a publicity function only, 
operating on a schedule of daily press 
releases to the local press, until the 
eye-opening day of May 13, 1952. 

On that day the school board—backed 
by intensive publicity—went before the 
people of Schenectady in a referendum 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Peter Cooper, New York inventor, 
built the small locomotive, the "Tom 
Thumb," in 1829. Its first successful 
trip, a distance of 13 miles from Balti- 
more to Ellicott's Mills, on August 25, 
1830, put the horse cars previously op- 
erated on the railroad, out of business. 
The locomotive displayed in the 
Transportation Museum is a reproduc- 
tion of the original. 


Industry 
Museum... 


An institutional PR tool 


ECENTLY the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad Company opened a 
Transportation Museum in a passenger 
car roundhouse in its Mt. Clare shops 
area in Baltimore. The Mt. Clare sta- 
tion, which was erected in 1830, is be- 
lieved to be the oldest railroad station 
in the world. It was at this station that 
Peter Cooper built his “Tom Thumb,” 
the first locomotive to be constructed 
and operated on a standard gauge rail- 


Built in 1863, this engine saw service 
hauling troops during the Civil War. 
It was first of the 10-wheel type of 
locomotives of the B & O, and was de- 
signed by Thatcher Perkins, master of 
machinery, at the Mt. Clare Shops. 


December, 1953 


The Baltimore and Ohio's new Transportation Museum was created around an 
old passenger roundhouse in Baltimore, and houses a collection of early railroad 


cars and locomotives dating back nearly 125 years. Next to the roundhouse is 
the old Mt. Clare station where tickets were first sold in 1830. The other build- 
ings contain the smaller exhibits, including a unique collection of railroad bridge 


models. 


road in this country. There, also, were 
developed many of the devices that 
have since become standard in Ameri- 
can railroad practice as, for instance, 
the freight and passenger car axle de- 
vised by the locomotive builder, Ross 
Winans, in 1830, that is still in use. 


The roundhouse 


The Mt. Clare roundhouse is a 22- 
side polygon with a diameter of 240 
feet and a height to cupola top of 123 
feet. It is planned that there will be 
at least eleven locomotives on display 
there that mark the development of mo- 
tive power on the B & O-—from 1829 
to the present. All except two are orig- 
inal locomotives; and these two are 
faithful copies of the originals, which 
were destroyed some years ago. 


Other collections 


The roundhouse also houses a collec- 
tion of wooden models of experimental! 
locomotives that were constructed as 
early as the 18th Century, and a collec- 
tion of road and trail vehicles beginning 
with a centuries-old Mexican oxcart 
and including a fine example of the 
Conestoga Wagon. 

The building adjoining the round- 
house contains the smaller exhibits—a 
showing of railroad lanterns and bridge 
models beginning with the original 
wooden types erected on the B & O in 


1829, and continuing to the massive 
steel type erected over the Great Kana- 
wha River at Point Pleasant, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1947. 

Examples of the earliest rail, consist- 
ing of a strap of iron nailed to wooden 
stringers, and of the other types of rail 
used during the last 125 years, are 
shown. 

The Transportation Museum is open 
to the public five days a week. e e 


Lafayette model, 1837—+his first B & 
O locomotive with a horizontal boiler 
was built by William Morris & Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. It was sometimes 
called the "One Arm Billy." 
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‘“What does public relations do 


when the plant’s on strike?” 


By Martin Dodge 


Partner 
Dodge & Mugridge 


(We believe readers will be interested 
in the following letter which Martin 
Dodge sent along with this article for 
the JournaL. Mr. Dodge tells us that 
he is taking a “kind of sabbatical” 
abroad this year, without any exact 
plans for when it will end—but so far 
he says he has driven 8,000 miles 
around Europe, and is expecting to 
head for Africa in January. — Eprror.) 


“Driving through the fabulously beau- 
tiful Austrian Alps this morning, I said 
to my wife, some day I will have to stop 
long enough to write that promised 
piece on the New York Chapters Labor- 
Public Relations Workshop. How far 
away can one get? Not far enough ap- 
parently, for there in my briefcase on 
the back seat was John Tharrett’s care- 
fully prepared minutes of our discus- 
sion on “What Does Public Relations 
Do When the Plant’s on Strike?” 


So I drove off the road at the first 
shady spot just to see how this compli- 
cated subject would look in the prospec- 
tive of the rugged Tyrol. After reading 
the minutes, I decided I would not 
take another hairpin turn until I had 
done this long-overdue article. This 
was not only a matter of conscience. It 
was a compliment to the able partici- 
pants who gave substance to the meet- 
ing—and to John’s enlightened note- 
taking. But it was also acknowledgment 
that even at this distance and against 
the stage-setting enchantment of these 
mountains, the subject still seemed of 


commanding importance.” 


O; ONE OCCASION John Stephens was 
in negotiations with the steel work- 
ers. The meeting, which had a large 
delegation of union representatives, was 
opened by the late Philip Murray who 
delivered an hour-long diatribe against 
the steel industry in general and U. S. 
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Steel and John Stephens in particular. 
If this vitriolic attack had been taken 
at face value, all negotiations would 
have been broken off at that point. But 
instead, when the speech ended in a 
blaze of invective, Mr. Stephens arose, 
stretched across the table and shook 
Murray vigorously by the hand, saying, 
“Well, Phil, now that that’s over, let’s 
get down to business!” 

Stephens had to assume that Murray 
was indulging in a kind of ritual, talking 
for the benefit of his own side of the 
table. 


Such a realistic approach to labor 
conflict is not easy, even for the ex- 
perts. It bespeaks an attitude and under- 
standing that are hard to come by— 
constant awareness that labor relations, 
like politics, are dynamic and unstable, 
seldom “normal”; rest upon the aspira- 
tions and prejudices of masses of peo- 
ple; sometimes bring their leaders to 
the performance of strange antics; and 
defy the codification yearned for by 
those who believe “there ought to be 
a law”. To labor relations specialists 
who have grown up in the field, reaction 
to these elements is almost intuitive. 
But others are likely to find themselves 
in the position of the man who has taken 
up golf late in life—with every stroke 
he has to learn the game over again. 


Strikes not necessarily an evil 


One of the first things that public re- 
lations has to do regarding strikes is to 
disabuse itself of the notion that every 
strike is an unmitigated evil. This is not 
to say that strikes are good—although 
they often clear the air and sometimes 
actually lead to better labor-manage- 
ment relations. But strikes more often 
than not are an economic waste and a 
blot on industrial progress. At the same 
time paradoxically they are evidence 
of the processes of progress. They are a 


phenomenon of a free economy. They 
don’t occur in a regimented world, or 
where dictators rule. Industrial conflict 
is a part of the competitive system, and 
proof that it still exists. It would be as 
contrary to our basic economic princi- 
ples to prohibit strikes as to abolish the 
law of supply and demand, if that were 
possible. When a whole community is 
paralyzed by industrial warfare, and 
people are suffering on every hand, it 
is difficult to maintain such objectivity. 
But without it, it is more difficult still 
to be of constructive service. 


Strikes have changed 


The problem fortunately is not as 
hard as it was. Strikes have changed. 
They used to be bloody affairs. People 
got hurt, sometimes killed. Now strikes 
are more “legal,” more technical—a few 
pickets at the gate to show that a strike 
is on, to provide a “line”; but none, or 
almost none, of physical combat in- 
volving the strikers as a body. This is 
very important when you are dealing 
with matters of the mind. For what 
striker is going to be open to reason 
who has just emerged with a bloody 
nose from a first-class rhubarb with 
scabs and goons, or what he considers 
such? Public relations efforts to dissemi- 
nate the truth or present management's 
case under such circumstances would 
be futile, if they didn’t backfire. But 
when the striker is home, tending the 
garden, mending screens or reading 
the morning paper, there is a chance 
for reason. 

Within the year, another condition 
has developed which also favors PR’s 
opportunity in labor relations. This is 
the situation at Washington. Labor con- 
flict is no longer something preordained 
to be disposed of in Washington. It is 
back on its merits. Sumner Slichter 
maintains that what happened in No- 
vember, 1952, did not fundamentally 
alter the labor picture—and on this as on 
most questions he brings to bear cold 
facts and impressive arguments. But 
labor relations, for better or worse, does 
not respond only to facts and arguments. 
Regardless of the fundamentals, as Mer- 
lyn S. Pitzele has pointed out, if enough 
people think that the change in the 
administration changes the labor picture, 
then it changes. If labor leaders think, 
for instance, that the chances for a pro- 
labor strike settlement in Washington 
are not as favorable as they used to be, 
then they will seek a settlement other- 
wise. If they find out in the course of 
one or two nationwide strikes that it is 
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difficult or impossible to get the White 
House to intervene, then they may not 
call any more nationwide strikes, or 
certainly be very cautious about it. All 
of which tends to throw industrial con- 
flict back where it belongs, on the demo- 
cratic processes of collective bargaining 
—the atmosphere of which gives play to 
the techniques of persuasion in place 
of the abracadabra of politics. 


Define objective and audience 


Our Workshop was fortunate in hav- 
ing the participation of Cy Ching, 
fresh out of the government but insu- 
lated by a life-time of industrial ex- 
perience against the foibles of politics. 
Ching advised that public relations can 
be very useful in selling good labor rela- 
tions if it can get over the idea that 
the whole matter is a mystery. In times 
of labor conflict, he observed, it will 
clear the air to ask a few questions— 
what is PR’s object, to call names, to 
show how mad management is, or to 
help settle the dispute? What audience 
are you trying to reach—the strikers, 
the community, or the whole voting 
population of the country? 

The public at large, Ching main- 
tains, is not interested in the specific 
issues of a strike. The only thing it is 
much interested in is getting it over 
with, That is also the strike community’s 
main interest. Discussion brought out 
the point, however, that the right kind 
of treatment of issues at the community 
level can be useful in its direct and in- 
direct effect on strikes. Communications 
in local public media can be used to 
expose to community leaders, neighbors 
of strikers and to the strikers themselves, 
fallacies and errors of fact in the union’s 
position. If these communications are 
couched objectively, in third person 
style as it were, instead of as seriatim 
charges of falsification, there is a 
chance that they will be accepted as 
news and not rejected as argument. 
On another aspect of the question, 
Ching warned that communications 
aimed at unselling workers on their un- 
ion itself are almost always futile. Work- 
ers may not be enthusiastic about their 
union, but management's efforts to 
alienate them are more likely to have 
the opposite effect. Workers will almost 
always follow their leaders, even into 
an unpopular strike. 


The Bigelow-Sanford strike 
The Workshop had the benefit of de- 


scription of several prolonged strikes 
by PR officials who had a prominent 


December, 1953 


Martin Dodge writes: "This snapshot 
shows how a PR man on sabbatical 
entreats the Temple of Fortuna at 
Rome. Another reason | am standing 
there is that the Temple is 2,000 years 
old and it makes me feel quite young.” 


part in them. John Tharrett told about 
the jurisdictional battle which tied up 
the Bigelow-Sanford plant at Thompson- 
ville, Connecticut, for several weeks in 
1952. For fourteen years the workers 
at this plant had been CIO. In May, 
1952, they switched to the AFL. In 
June a wide-spread ClO-strike hit the 
carpet industry. The Thompsonville 
workers stayed on the job. This dis- 
pleased the CIO, which succeeded in 
getting an NLRB ruling for a represen- 
tation election. Pending the outcome of 
this election, the company and its AFL 
union agreed to operate under an “in- 
terim” contract. But in September the 
union struck, ostensibly over a “wildcat” 
provision in the interim contract, but 
in the opinion of the company, because 
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“Meet my new secretary, dear. Now for heaven's 


the union was not willing to face the 
test of an election. 

What could PR do under such cir- 
cumstances? Certainly not get mixed 
up in the jurisdictional issue without 
probably getting charged with an un- 
fair labor practice, to say nothing of 
arousing the ire of one, if not both, 
unions. It could hardly give recognition 
to the “wildcat” issue, since it believed 
that this was a phoney. The union 
partly solved this problem by so over- 
playing the “wildcat” issue that the 
company felt obliged to clarify the 
matter in a letter to all employees. But 
the real break came after several weeks 
of idleness when it was apparent that 
the strikers were tiring of the whole 
business. The CIO and AF had 
blasted each other throughout this time, 
but the company had restricted itself to 
factual presentations in paid newspaper 
space, letters to employees and commu- 
nity leaders, plus the “wildcat” letter. 
Now, in the interest of democratic pro- 
cedure, it addressed a communication 
through a newspaper advertisement to 
the union recommending a union meet- 
ing. None had been held during the 
entire strike. A meeting was called. 
The strikers were given an opportunity 
to vote and they voted unanimously to 
end the strike. 


No set pattern 

Everyone was relieved, though no 
one gained any special advantage from 
the settlement. Since the company 
was an innocent victim in this contest, 
it may be thought that the Bigelow- 
Sanford strike is not a typical case for 
instruction in the PR function in labor 
conflict. That is right. But this is not a 
field for typical cases. In this emerging 
area for PR activity, it is well not to 
think in terms of a pattern. Too much 
will be lost in trying to make things fit. 


The Prudential strike 
This is emphasized by another case- 
history which was discussed at the 
Workshop — the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance strike described by Eugene Conroy 
of that company. This strike involved 
probably more white collar workers than 
any other on record, and workers also 
of higher average income—the agents 
of the company, scattered throughout 
the country, and except for the larger 
eastern cities, with only a small number 
in any one place. There were in fact 
one-man offices where the only employer 
was in the apparent position of picket- 
ing himself. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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This Marine sergeant has his French Judo opponent just | 
about where he wants him by using the green belt throw- 
ing art, Hiki-Otoshi. The Leatherneck worked out at the 
Oran, Algeria, dojo while on a goodwill tour of Medi- 
terranean countries early this year. i 


A French orphan looks in awe at her Marine host as he 
spreads her bread with jelly. With their nun guardians, 
the children spent a day on board one of the navy ships 
while it was docked in Marseilles, and were given 
a Thanksgiving party, followed by a Western movie. 


PR—THE U.S. MARINE BRAND 


The Leathernecks make friends for themselves and 


America—and take a Mediterranean cruise as well 


NE BY ONE the forty children filed 
QO on board ship, escorted by their 
nun guardians. Looks of awe and sur- 
prise filled their eyes as they were 
greeted by their Marine hosts. Re- 
gardez .. .”, “Ah, oui. . .”, trilled their 
tiny French voices. 

For the orphans of Marseilles it was 
a Thanksgiving party. For the Marine 
Corps it was one of many public re- 
lations stunts that is paying off in good- 
will and understanding from Madrid to 
Istanbul. 

First started in 1948, the Mediter- 
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By Dan Miller 
U. S. Marine Corps Correspondent 


ranean cruise has during the past five 
years given almost 20,000 Leathernecks 
the opportunity of seeing places in 
Europe they would otherwise only have 
heard about. Conversely, Europeans 
are getting to know Marines. 
Ostensibly, the purpose behind the 
semi-annual cruises is to maintain 
enough military personnel in the area 
to protect our embassies, legations and 


consulates; and also to reinforce U. S. 
troops stationed in the Mediterranean 
area. Landings and operations are con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Sixth 
Fleet. At these times the Leathernecks 
train with the latest combat equipment 
and practice ship to shore movement. 

The greatest amount of time, how- 
ever, is spent on liberty. In some eighty 
days the men are called upon to march 
in parades, give and attend parties, 
participate in sports events, and in gen- 
eral act as much like ambassadors of 


goodwill as possible. The results of this 
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chain of events is as rewarding as it is 
simple. The men have the time of their 
lives and the people have found in 
Marines an impressive cross section of 
America. 


Celebrate Greek Independence Day 


In Athens, Greece, the last group of 
Marines arrived in time to help cele- 
brate Greek National Independence 
Day by participating in their holiday 
parade. Clad in forest green, a platoon 
of Leathernecks marched before a 
crowd of more than 200,000. All along 
the parade route there were bursts of 
applause from the appreciative audi- 
ence. 

In return for their small part in 
the nation’s celebration Marines were 
greeted enthusiastically by the Greek 
people. At the USO, Greek hostesses 
entertained and dined the men. Many 
of the Marines were invited to private 
homes or to attend plays, Easter services 
or basketball games as guests of the 
townspeople. 

Similar exchanges of friendship and 
respect take place on the many joint 
landings which are conducted by the 
Marines along with troops from other 
NATO countries. At Arzew Bay, Al- 
geria, two landings were held by the 
French commandos and our forces. 
Prior to the maneuvers an exchange of 
military personnel took place. A group 
of Marines spent several days at the 
French base and a platoon of French 
commandos boarded a U. S. naval ves- 
sel to act as observers during the land- 


ing. 


A rival to mom's home cooking—that's 
what these two Marines found in the 
many pastry shops of France and AI- 
geria while on their goodwill Medi- 
terranean tour. 
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On board ship the French quickly 
adapted themselves to our customs of 
cokes, movies and chowlines. In Arzew 
the visiting Leathernecks found that 
they enjoyed the French food but pre- 
ferred their own beds to the straw mat- 
tresses used by the commandos. 

Prior to the NATO landing in which 
Turks, Greeks, French, Italians, English 


America's Godmother 


Saint-Die, a small town in the 


Vosges Mountains in eastern 
France, is known as “the God- 
mother of America,” because it 
was there in 1507 that the name 
America was first proposed for the 
new world. A book was published 
in a Saint-Die printing shop in 
which Mathias Ringman, an Alsa- 
tian scholar who apparently 
hadn't heard about Columbus, 
wrote: “I do not see why this new 
land should not be named for the 
man (Amerigo, or Americ, Ves- 
pucci) who discovered it with so 
much _perspicacity.” Ringman’s 
idea prevailed, and the new world 
became known as America, mean- 


ing land of Americ. 


—NorMan Reaper, Public 
Information Director. French 
Government Tourist Office 
in North America 


and Americans participated in together 
the Italians and Marines exchanged in- 
vitations to dinner. In keeping with 
tradition, spaghetti highlighted the 
Italian menu while the American navy 
served steak, mashed potatoes and peas. 


Marines host to orphans 


Perhaps the best public relations 
were obtained when an orphanage in 
Marseilles, France, was asked to be 
the guest of Marines aboard one of the 
ships docked at that port. After a 
Thanksgiving dinner, complete with tur- 
key and dressing, the forty children saw 


Dan Miller graduated from the Uni- 
versity of lowa in 1951 and was em- 
ployed by the Times-Herald in Wash- 
ington, D.C., prior to entering the 
Marine Corps in March, 1952. He re- 
ceived basic training at Parris Island, 
S. C., and was then sent to Quantico, 
Va., as a correspondent. Later he was 
transferred to Camp Lejeune, N. C.., 
Division of Public Relations, and has 
since covered amphibious maneuvers 
in Labrador, the Mediterranean and 
the Caribbean. 


a Hollywood melodrama and then were 
given a party. There, after having ice 
cream and cake, they were presented 
with articles of clothing. The children, 
none of whom spoke English, could 
only show their appreciation by throw- 
ing happy arms around their benefac- 
tors. 

There are many other instances where 
public relations have zoomed the pop- 
ularity of the Marine Corps. Sometimes 
the activities are on an individual basis. 
Typical of these unplanned but effective 
PR methods is the example of a Ma- 
rine judo enthusiast. In each of the 
ports visited by his outfit the sergeant 
looked for the nearest dojo, or judo 
salon. Though he spoke no foreign lan- 
guage, he was able to compete with 
foreigners wherever he went because 
of the international system of Kodok- 
wan Judo. From Algeria to Cyprus 
and from France to Greece, the ser- 
geant helped spread the word of Ma- 
rine physical prowess. 

But advertising too has played its 
part. One Marine who corresponds with 
a Sicilian schoolboy, last year asked his 
“pen-pal” what he would like for Christ- 
mas. Came back the ready reply, “a 
Hopalong Kessaditch six-shooter.” He 
got it. e e 
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Advertising and Public Relations: what is the purpose of each? 


para xe TO OUR SURPRISE, advertising and public relations 
people still have what we consider a confused opinion on the 
old topic of “which one is the tool of the other?” If this is con- 
fusion, then we think an exploration of it might serve to dissi- 
pate or control it—for the good. If it is not confusion, then 
at least some clearer pattern of thought about it might well be 
desirable. 

The agency executive says, “Certainly we can handle public 
relations,” and proceeds to set up a publicity department. The 
public relations man says, “Advertising is fine as long as it is 
subservient to the PR operation,” and thereby cooks his own 
public relations goose with the advertising-agency set. The top 
management executive is still apt to be naive, in more cases 
than is healthy, when he buys public relations advice. Some- 
times he gets it; sometimes he gets something else. 

We believe there is an essentially simple way to senarate and 
identify these functions properly. First, all business is divided 
into two major parts—manufacturing and marketing (or three, 
if you wish to include finance). Public relations serves both these 
parts but marketing in particular, because that is where most 
of a company’s contact with the public exists. Advertising serves 
marketing primarily and directly; it serves manufacturing only 
indirectly and only insofar as it helps marketing create a 
greater demand for the manufacturing output. Advertising, 
unlike public relations, has only one major objective—to help 
sell products and services. 

Neither advertising nor public relations is the tool of the other; 
neither should be subservient to the other. Both need the eye 
and ear of top management because, in today’s marketing revo- 


lution, both are so important to the welfare of almost any busi- 
ness. They can work side by side, and do in those companies 
whose managements have given the subject enough careful 
thought. 

Publicity is something else again. It is, and should be, a tool 
of both public relations and advertising. But advertising agencies, 
we believe, should stay out of the public relations business. 
The problems that a real public relations man should be able 
to face, honestly and realistically, may require solutions not con- 
sistent with the best interest of the advertising agency. Whether 
agencies go into publicity operations is up to them: if they can 
get sufficient fees to handle product or other publicity, if that 
does not eat into the commissions they might otherwise get 
through paid advertising, and if they are willing to “cadge for” 
space, as James Webb Young has put it, then let them expand. 
But those are a few of the questions agency heads need to ask 
themselves first. 

The important thing is that all three things—advertising, pub- 
lic relations and publicity—are integral parts of something much 
bigger, the marketing function in our economy. In that function, 
American business invests about half of all the dollars it spends. 
Marketing has never been as important to our economy as it is 
now and, in all probability, it will be in the years ahead. It is es- 
sential to our economy that marketing do its job well, and better 
all the time. Understanding its functions and making it function 
better is the first step toward doing a good marketing job. 


—REeEcInALp CLoucn, Publisher 
Tide Magazine, August 29, 1953 


School system PR 
(Continued from page 12) 


asking for an increased taxing power 
and for authorization of a bond issue 
to build new elementary schools. 

When the results started coming in 
it was clear that we were going to lose 
—more than that, that we were going to 
be massacred. Final tally was something 
like five to one against us. 

We felt that some of the “no” vote 
might be written off as an inevitable 
reaction against higher taxes. But be- 


yond that, the results convinced us 
that really effective public relations 
consists of a lot more than the grinding 
out of press releases or the production 
of television shows. 

We have since tried to expand our 
program by drawing citizens into school 
planning and school deliberations—by 
instituting a two-way approach in which 
they, as well as school leaders, have an 
active role in shaping the growth and 
progress of our schools. 

Some elements of this approach—a 
supplementation of our information pro- 


gram, not a substitute for it—include: 

Board meetings conducted on a 
“town meeting” basis in the individual 
school neighborhoods; joint study by 
school board and citizens committees 
of school finance and other problem 
areas; exchange of visits by business- 
men and teachers to school and factory. 

How are we doing? 

While still maintaining we’re “propa- 
gandists,” my friend recently yielded 
enough to agree that “maybe there’s 
a need for some of it.” 

We've got him on a committee. e ¢ 


Annual reports 
(Continued from page 11) 


were reported. There are limitations on 


the coverage in the illustrated book. 
To establish a base for the illustrations 
we continued to have the executive 
staff managers prepare their depart- 


Art Kochendorfer, assistant manager of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, is vice president of 
PRSA's Toledo Chapter, and is secretary-treasurer 
of the American Association of Commerce Publica- 
tions. He is a 10-year veteran of newspaper writing, 
having served on the Toledo Times and the Sandusky 
(O.) Register-Star-News. Mr. Kochendorfer has 
been with the Toledo Chamber since 1945 in charge 
of its public relations, and is also editor of its 
monthly publication, the Toledo Business News. 


mental reports. These reports were 
studied carefully, the major activities 
were selected and our ideas for illustra- 
tions then relayed to the artist. 

While the illustrated book may ap- 
pear to the casual reader to be a simple 
job of production, it definitely is not. 
Much thought must go into the car- 
toons and concise text to make the re- 
port interesting and to get across the 
story of the Chamber’s community ac- 
tivities and services. 

It is true that you won't cover the 
waterfront in a cartoon annual report 
but the points you do cover will be 
noticed. e 
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Building public relations 
by mail 


Letters can build business friendship 


or shatter your public relations program 


By Whitt Northmore Schultz 


President 


Northmore's 


TRAVELING SALESMAN was getting 
A comfortable in his lower berth as 
the train headed homeward. 

Just as he was dropping off to sleep, 
he felt bugs crawling around on his 
feet. 

The salesman didn’t sleep much that 
night, 

The next morning he promptly wrote 
the president of that railroad, com- 
plaining about the bugs. 

Almost by return mail, a pleasant 
letter of apology, written on heavily 
engraved stationery, and _ personally 
signed by the railroad’s president, 
reached the salesman’s desk. 

Now the salesman was pleased — 
pleased, that is, until he noticed his 
original complaint letter attached to the 
president's reply with the following 
note scrawled on it: 

“Send this man our standard bed 
bug letter!” 

I retell this true story for I believe it 
highlights and spotlights a fundamental 
public relations weakness found in most 
letters originating in business offices 
across the nation. 

That weakness is the utter lack of 
sincerity, 

All letters from customers — and par- 
ticularly letters of complaint — deserve 
prompt, careful, courteous and sincere 
handling. 

All too often letters shatter a public 
relations program which overlooks the 
tremendous good or bad will that can 
be generated by company correspon- 
dence. 

In most instances, your public sees 
you through the letters you write. 
Hence, to do a complete public relations 
job, you've got to make your business 
letters make friends for you. 

They can, easily and effectively. 
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Promptly answering a complaining 
customer, for example, in a friendly 
manner, makes him realize his unhap- 
piness is a matter of deep concern to 
your company. 

Such letters must be carefully writ- 
ten, preferably by a top executive whose 
rank instills customer confidence. The 
letter should deftly and courteously an- 
swer the customer's specific complaint. 
When it does, goodwill is built. 

Our firm, Northmore’s, Highland 
Park, Ill., sells gifts, books, toys and 
housewares by mail. We serve, by mail, 
nearly 100,000 customers who seem to 
prefer to shop the easy, arm-chair way, 
by mail, 

Our only contact with our customers 
is by the printed word — in the form of 
our advertisements, our catalogs, and 
our letters. 

Each must do a sales-winning good- 
will building job for us at all times. 

Here are the public relations rules 
we follow in our sales efforts toward 
the thousands of customers we have in 
every state and in nearly every city in 
this country: 


1. We insist that our customers are 


always and unquestionably right. 

2. We will sell only products that 
help our customers make their homes 
and their lives finer and more pleasant. 

3. We treat our customers as we wish 
to be treated — favorably and with re- 
spect. 

4. We acknowledge all orders the 
day they're received by a friendly, 
sales-building first-class postcard or let- 
ter. 

5. We attempt to fill all orders the 
day they are received. If they cannot 
be, then the customer is immediately 
informed, usually by airmail, and in 
some cases by telegram and by phone. 

6. We make every effort to spell 
our customer’s name correctly, And, if 
he has a business title, we try very hard 
to have his exact title after his name. 

7. We replace any defective or dam- 
aged product immediately, sending the 
replacement out by special delivery the 
day the complaint reaches our head- 
quarters. 

8. We refund money cheerfully, and 
in quibble-free fashion, by return air- 
mail, if the customer is not delighted 
with his purchase. And with the refund 
check goes a friendly, positive, public 
relations-building letter. 

9. We sincerely believe that every 
customer and every prospect is unques- 
tionably honest until proved otherwise. 

10. We answer all letters and all in- 
quiries the day they are received. 


By following these 10 sound and 
basic public relations rules, we've built 
a business that serves nearly 100,000 
people, 

In my opinion, you cannot be too 
kind or too considerate to your custom- 
ers in these challenging, sell-again days 
we're passing through. 

Yes, your letters are your diplomats. 

Let them, make them, do a solid job 
of positive public relations for you 
each day. e e 


Whitt Northmore Schultz is an author, inventor, 


teacher, lecturer, mail order consultant, and presi- 
dent of Northmore's Home Products, a mail order 
firm serving 100,000 customers across the nation. 
He is also chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, Direct Mail Advertising Association. A 
Northwestern University graduate from the public 
speaking and journalism schools, Mr. Schultz served 
in the PR branch of the Army during World War 
Il, and later was a war correspondent. He teaches 
public relations; writes a weekly column for Adver- 
tising Age; and has authored three books including 
How You Can Make More Money By Mail. 
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PR and plant strikes 
(Continued from page 15) 


This strike demands were impossible 
for the company to meet because of the 
varying and restrictive regulations by 
which the insurance business is con- 
trolled in the various states. A peculiar- 
ity of the situation further was the fact 
that Prudential is a mutual company, 
its customers are its owners, and many 
of its agents being policyholders are 
likewise customers and owners. 


Minimized impact 

After consideration of these various 
complications, the company came to 
a simple conclusion: despite the fact 
that one out of every six persons in the 
United States is insured by Prudential, 
it was thought to be too difficult to 
carry on a nationwide public campaign 
to elucidate the issues of the strike. 
(Cy Ching would doubtless agree with 
this decision.) Its efforts would best be 
directed, the company decided, to mini- 
mize the impact of the strike. This it 
did by appealing by letter, and to some 
extent in the larger cities by newspaper 
advertisements, to its policyholders. 

The theme was “How to Protect Your- 
self During the Prudential Strike”. The 
success of this effort is indicated by the 
fact that 89 percent of all premiums 
were collected during the strike and all 
claims were paid. 

Prudential did send its local man- 
agers information to be passed on to 
its agents before the strike, in an effort 
to prevent it, and directly to agents 
during the strike in an effort to stop it. 
It was not possible however to measure 
the effectiveness of these communica- 
tions. 


Western Union strike 


Another nationwide strike discussed 


at the Workshop was that which para- 
lyzed Western Union for 52 days last 
year. This strike was described by 
George Oslin who said that, as in the 


Prudential case, the union demands | 


could not be met. Western Unions rates, 


and to a large extent therefore its in- | 


come, are fixed by the government. 
What the union asked for was in excess 


of the financial capacity of the company, | 


at least without rate increases which | 
would tend to price the telegraph busi- | 


ness out of the market. 


The company wrote letters to its em- | 


ployees explaining this situation. Since — 


the strike in a very direct way affected | 


a large segment of the public, it was 


considered necessary to take the case | 


also to the nation. This was done in | 
newspaper advertisements. The first | 


ads were strictly factual but when it 


became clear, that the union was really 


angling for the transfer of the telegraph | 


business to the government, the com- 


pany’s advertising featured government | 


ownership as the real issue. (It is inter- 


esting to speculate as to whether this | 


was the kind of strike which would 
never have been precipitated except 
that the Washington atmosphere at 
that time was thought to be friendly to 
any union cause. ) 


Evaluation of campaign 


The tempo and intensity of ads on 
both sides increased as the strike went 


on. The company messages constantly | 
emphasized the return-to-work theme. 


Again, there was no sure way of evalu- 
ating this campaign, but after several 


weeks the workers did begin to cross | 


picket lines and this movement rapidly 
accelerated after it once got under way. 
In George Oslins’ opinion the most ef- 
fective form of communication used by 


the company was its letters sent directly | 


to the striking employees. e e 


U.N. and public opinion 
(Continued from page 10) 


personalized and presented in terms of 
specific interests. 

The Committee proposes that people 
with specialized knowledge of mass me- 
dia be enlisted to assist in the develop- 
ment of resources, techniques and 
programs. Among the groups the Com- 
mittee would like to see drawn into 
further consultation: The Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, the Advertis- 


20 


ing Council, and public opinion ana- 
lysts. 


The Committee also recommends | 


further review of the policies and pro- 
grams of non-governmental agencies 
that have a responsibility for developing 
favorable public opinion toward Ameri- 


can participation in world affairs. The | 


Committee believes, too, that considera- 
tion should be given to the formation 
of a Citizen’s Committee “to take the 


leadership in a campaign of public in- | 


formation”. e e 


A Canadian business 

leader speaks... 

We believe we have learned 
a great deal in the last fifty 
years about the business of de- 
signing, manufacturing and sell- 
ing electrical equipment. But 
we also think weve learned 
something else, too—something 
important that other industries 
and companies are also learn- 
ing in Canada and in other 
countries. It is something that 
touches on social philosophy, 
and has many ramifications and 
consequences—though it can be 
stated quite simply. 

We have learned that the 
principal purpose of industry is 
to serve the people—and that 
all industrial companies make 
two distinct kinds of products. 
The first are the products and 
services you traditionally asso- 
ciate with industry: the  so- 
called “hardware” part of the 
business. 

The other thing produced by 
industry may be called — for 
want of a better term—social 
products. These include many 
items. Among them are jobs, 
wages, taxes, leadership in the 
community, good industrial 
manners, and good citizenship. 

Industrialists have given a 

great deal of thought and at- 
tention to the development of 
better products of the first type. 
So much so that the products of 
modern industry on this con- 
tinent are the marvel of the 
world. But it has taken longer 
to recognize the importance of 
our social products. As we view 
the shape of things to come, it 
seems to us at Canadian West- 
inghouse that more and more 
attention will be paid to these 
social products — and if that 
really happens, we believe 
Canadian industry will thereby 
avoid some of the difficulties 
our neighbors to the south have 
suffered in the last 20 years, 
either through oversight or ne- 
glect. 
—H. H. Rogge, President, Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Company 
Ltd., speaking before the 50th 
Anniversary Press Conference, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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EDITING THE COMPANY 
PUBLICATION 
By Garth Bentley, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1953, 242 pps., $3.00. 

Reviewed by James L. Turrentine, As- 

sistant to the President, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The inexperienced editor just begin- 
ning in the field of industrial editing 
may find this book useful as a reason- 
ably complete instructional guide on 
the technical aspects of publishing a 
company magazine. 

Originally published in 1944 under 
the title, How to Edit an Employee 
Publication, the book has been revised 
and enlarged, and published under the 
broader title, Editing the Company Pub- 
lication. While some attention is given 
to publications directed to customers, 
salesmen, distributors and the like, the 
book still is concerned mainly with the 
employee magazine. 

The reader is given advice on such 
subjects as selecting a format, collect- 
ing news, training reporters, ordering 
engravings and other supplies, choosing 
paper, printing, mailing the magazine, 
etc. The information on such funda- 
mentals is mostly practical and sound. 
To anyone with experience in the field, 
it is also fairly elementary. But the 
field is growing at a fast pace, and the 
editor of a new company publication 
is more often than not new to both 
editing and industry. This book won't 
provide all the answers, but it can do 
much to ease the beginner’s task. One 
weakness and one omission make the 
book less valuable than it might have 
been, I think. 

The weakness is in the treatment 
of the use of photography in company 
magazines. As Mr. Bentley says at the 
start of his chapter, “Illustrations,” “The 
success of Life, Look, and Sunday roto- 
gravure sections is ample testimony to 
the universal appeal of pictures.” But, 
as his chapter heading indicates, the 
author apparently thinks of pictures sim- 
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ply as isolated illustrations; there is no 
discussion of the technique which those 
magazines have developed to make pic- 
tures tell a coherent story, with only 
a minimum of text. 

The omission likely can be blamed on 
high publishing costs. But a book of 
this type is much more interesting, I 
believe, when it has illustrations that 
depict what the author is talking about. 
It’s well nigh impossible for words to 
carry the entire burden of making clear 
how to crop pictures, or what consti- 
tutes good layout. At the same time, 
reproductions of pages from some of 
the many excellent company magazines 
being published today would have 
greatly implemented some of Mr. Bent- 
ley’s good textual advice. e e 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
FILM EDITING 


Compiled by Karel Reisz, Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., New York, 1953, 288 
pps., $7.50, 


Reviewed by J. C. Dine, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Ziv Television Programs, 
Inc. 

This is an extremely interesting, au- 
thoritative and worthwhile book which 
must be read by anyone involved in 
the movies or television. It will certainly 
be useful for public relations people as 
well as those more closely concerned 
with the technical aspects of films be- 
cause it provides background not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. 

“Editing is the foundation of film art,” 
a great director said a number of years 
ago, but there still has been very little 
written on editing—which is one of the 
most important aspects of film produc- 
tion. To fill this void, the British Film 
Academy got together a committee of 
ten distinguished film directors and edi- 
tors, and picked their brains. As a re- 
sult, the book is a practical presentation 
of their views, and, as such, is valuable 
to anyone concerned with motion pic- 


ture or television production, direction 
and writing. 
From a public relations standpoint it 
will also be of value because sooner or 
later, public relations people must ac- 
quire at least some basic film knowledge 
and vocabulary. While he will probably 
never be called on to edit film, any PR 
man may well profit from some familiar- 
ity with the principles of editing. e e 


AMERICA: MIRACLE AT WORK 
Edited by William D. Patterson, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1953, 134 pps., $7.50. 

Reviewed by C. Armitage Harper, Vice 

President, Democrat Printing and Litho- 

graphing Company. 

A good subtitle for this book would 
be: “The 25 best public service adver- 
tisements of 1952—and what made 
them tick.” 

The Saturday Review chose a group 
of experts from diversified fields, pre- 
sented them the problem of choosing 
the best advertisements and advertis- 
ing campaigns in behalf of public re- 
sponsibility and public service, then 
sat back and waited for things to hap- 
pen. Even the experts did not agree, 
though they did come up with 25 win- 
ners, two extra winners, and ten run- 
ners up. 

You and you probably will not agree 
with the experts any more than they 
could reach unanimous agreement 
among themselves. They covered the 
field; considered all types of advertise- 
ments, campaigns with varied appeals, 
advertisements in black and white and 
those in color. Then they made their 
decisions, setting forth the reasons 
therefor. To supplement their findings, 
advertising directors of the top winners 
told why the type of campaign was 
adopted, how it was born and develop- 
ed, and why the direct sales approach 
was dropped in favor of the more subtle 
method. 

What is public service advertising? 
A brief definition might be the carry- 
ing of a message to as many people as 
possible through mass media—to help 
improve conditions, or to promote the 
general interest and welfare. As this 
is working, the sponsoring company 
peeps shyly through the curtains in the 
background. The subject might be his- 
torical, for the improvement of health, 
to meet an immediate or future na- 
tional problem—to educate, to calm, to 
placate, to inform, to advise. 

There is punch in every page of the 
book—if a campaign of public service is 
to be launched, some good ideas for it 
will be found here. e e 
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Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati Columbus Detroit Hawaii 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. ROBERT P. CAREY MARSHALL C. HUNT NEVIN J. RODES JAMES W. LEE, II NELSON A. PRATHER 
Emory University Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. The Union Central Life The Jeffrey Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross Hawaii Employers Council i 
Atlanta, Ga. (Illinois) Insurance Company Manufacturing Company Detroit, Mich. Honolulu, Hawaii 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 


NEWS IN VIEW... 


Chapter Representatives to 1954 Board of 


Houston Intermountain 
EMERSON G. SMITH WILLIAM F. McCREA 
Directors, PRSA Continental Oil Company The Amalgamated Sugar 
Houston, Texas Company 


Ogden, Utah 
The 22 Active members of the Public Relations Society of Amer- , 


ica shown here—each elected by his respective chapter to serve for 
a one-year term—will take seats on the Society's 1954 Board of 
Directors on January |. The other three chapters of the Society— 
Oklahoma, Pittsburgh and Toledo—had not yet elected their chapter 
delegates to the 1954 Board at the time this issue went to press. 


Additionally, 18 other new Board members were elected by PRSA's 
Active Members in recent national balloting (story on page 23). 


‘ Mid-South Mi + 
The governing body for the new year will also re-seat 16 members 
of the present Board whose terms expire in 1954 and 1955. ee fy es me 
Memphis, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn. 


New England New Orleans New York North Texas Northeast Ohio Philadelphia 
VIRGIL L. RANKIN WILEY B. COTTON, JR. HAROLD B. MILLER AYRES COMPTON EDMOND C. POWERS E—. HUBER ULRICH 
Public Relations Esso Standard Oil Oil Industry Information Ayres Compton The Griswold-Eshleman The Curtis Publishing 
Counsel Company Committee of the Ameri- Associates, Inc. Company Company 
Boston, Mass. Baton Rouge, La. can Petroleum Institute Dallas, Texas Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


Rochester St. Louis San Francisco Bay Area = Southern California Washington, D. C. Wisconsin 
S. P. GOODENOUGH ROBERT E. HILLARD Cc. E. CROMPTON JOHN E. FIELDS MAURICE O. RYAN K. W. HAAGENSEN 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Fleishman, Hillard and Shell Oil Company University of Southern American Hotel Allis-Chalmers 
Company Associates San Francisco, Cal. California Association Manufacturing Company 
Rochester, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Washington, D. C. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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PRSA Elects 1954 Board Of Directors 


Active members choose 18 Directors by national ballot; 25 
chapters name one each; 16 carry over from the 1953 term. 


The Public Relations Society of America has announced the personnel of the 
1954 Board of Directors at the close of national balloting, recently completed. 
Eighteen Directors were selected by vote of the Active members; and each chapter 
elects one one-year Director to represent the Society’s organizational units which 
extend from Boston to Hawaii and Minneapolis to New Orleans. Additionally 16 


present Directors carry Over terms of 
service to 1954. 

The new Board of Directors met for 
the first time at the Society’s Sixth An- 
nual Conference in Detroit for the ex- 
press purpose of electing officers and 
fixing the amount of the 1954 dues, 
after which the new Board members 
retired and the 1953 Board is complet- 
ing its calendar year. 


Chapter group 

Chapter members of the 1954 Board 
of Directors are presented this month 
in News In View. These representa- 
tives are chosen by the chapters for 
one-year terms each. 


National ballot chooses 18 


Of the 36 nominees presented on a 
slate to the Active membership by the 
Nominating Committee, with Board 
approval, 18 were chosen as follows 
(the number of year’s tenure is shown 
in parentheses after each name): 


Canadian Region: 


Kenneth J. McArdle (3), President, 
Public & Industrial Relations Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Central Region: 


Harry R. Roberts (3), PR Director, 
Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio; Dan J. 
Forrestal (1), Asst. Director of Adv. and 
PR, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fred R. Jolly (1), Community 
Relations Mgr., Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Charles F. Moore, Jr. (1), 
Director of PR, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich. 


Chicago Region: 


Don R. Cowell (3), PR Director, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl.; Samuel 
L. Austin (1), Director of PR, Chicago 
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Mercantile Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Region: 

Clark Belden (3), Managing Director, 
The New England Gas Assoc., Boston, 
Mass.; Richard P. Waters, Jr. (1), Direc- 
tor of PR, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


New York City Region: 


Dudley L. Parsons (3), Senior Part- 
ner, Dudley L. Parsons Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Earl O. Ewan (1), Staff Asst., 
U. S. Steel Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
Marvin Murphy (1), V.P. and Director 
of PR Dept., N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; John V. Tharrett (1), 
Director of PR, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. 


Southern Region: 


Edward D. Whittlesey (3), Director 
of PR., University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Neil Dalton (1), Director 
of PR., Courier-Journal & Louisville 
Times & WHAS, Louisville, Ky. 


Southwestern Region: 


Malory McDonald (3), Director of 
PR, Missouri Pacific Lines, Houston, 
Texas. 


Western Region: 


F. D. Tellwright (3), V.P.—Public Re- 
lations, The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Joel L. 
Priest Jr. (1), Director of PR, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


16 carry over to new year 

Continuity of program is assured by 
the 16 members of the 1953 Board 
whose tenures run through 1954, and in 
instances noted by date in parentheses, 
to a later year. They are: 

Edward F. Baumer, Los Angeles 
(1955) 


Complete Annual Conference 
Report in January JOURNAL 


“I am not myself qualified to tell 
you what it is you are doing or to 
lay down a definitive description of 
your activities. But I think I may 
comment upon the need for the total 
contributions which you individually 
and collectively make to the suc- 
cessful conduct of American Busi- 
ness, and to say how much the man- 
agements of our many businesses 
will look to you for help if your help 
meets the need. In doing so may I 
define your responsibilities in broader 
terms than you yourselves ordinarily 
use and I may call upon you to 
expand the sphere in which you 


work.” 


— Donatp K. Davin, Dean, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, keynote speaker 
at the opening session, Sixth 
Annual Conference, Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, Detroit, 
November 17, 1953. 

Dean David's stirring speech, to- 
gether with full reports of all con- 
ference activities, will be covered in 
the January issue of the Pustic 
RELATIONS JOURNAL. 


James H. Cobb, Atlanta (1955) 

George M. Crowson, Chicago 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., New York 
(1955) 

Lloyd E, Graybiel, San Francisco 

George Kirksey, Houston (1955) 

E. Leo Koester, Cincinnati 

John W. Lawrence (1955) 

Carl Reinke, Montreal 

Horace Renegar, New Orleans 

Thomas F. Robertson, Rochester 
(1955) 

Don L. Short, Minneapolis (1955) 

Theodore R. Sills, Chicago (1955) 

Franklyn Waltman, Philadelphia 

Harry C. Webb, Houston 

Russell Wilks, New York 

William G. Werner will also be a 
member of the 1954 Board of Directors 
by virtue of being the immediate past 
president of the Society. e e 
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: (pop. 2,122,699) tells and sells the entire U.S. (pop. 160,000,000) what 
Detroit to drive—so any Public Relations specialist should be interested in knowing 
‘ why Detroit puts so much of its faith and money in NEWSWEEK (“popula- 
tion”—900,000-plus families). 


One example is this: 


The independent and widely respected Daniel Starch Consumer Maga- 
zine Report, recently released, reveals that NEWSWEEK has a higher 
percentage of NEW-CAR and TWO-CAR families than any other magazine. 


Affluence nearly always travels with Influence, and that’s so here, too. 
Nearly 100% of NEWSWEEK’s growing audience is among people of influ- 
ence and decision in business, industry, the professions and government— 
the opinion-moulders of communities across the country. 


ITS IDEAS 


Trustworthy News Intelligence 


NEWSWEEK uniquely provides the kind of news enlightenment 
which today’s thinking people know they need . . . 


NEWSWEEK gives not only the facts, but measurement of their 
force and direction, and estimate of their influence on events to 
come ... in every related area. 


This is done with such authority and integrity... born of unmatched 
years in the profession of news interpretation ...that surveys across 
the nation reveal NEWSWEEK as the most respected source of news 
significance. 


What better medium for advertising aimed at selling America’s 
affluent and influential people? 


The Influence 

that Influential 

Americans 
Trust 
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Chapter notes 


INTERMOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


PRSA President William G. Werner, 
Cincinnati, manager of the Procter & 
Gamble company’s division of PR, Glen 
Perry, Wilmington, asst. director, PR 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., and Dan E. Clark II, San Fran- 
cisco, president of Research Services, 
Inc., “teamed” to enlighten 110 Utah 
business leaders at the second Public 
Relations Conference of the chapter at 


Members of the Board of Directors of PRSA's New 
October monthly meeting on board the superliner United States, after touring 
the ship while docked at New York. Shown seated (I. to r.): Kerryn King, Texas 


Salt Lake City October 21. 

Nelson W. Aldrich, chapter president, 
and PR director of the Utah division, 
Kennecott Copper Corp., presided at 
the streamlined sessions held in the 
Hotel Utah roof garden. e e 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


At the October meeting, Ralph Moore 
and K. C. Dick gave an oral-and-slide- 
film presentation of General Motors’ 


oe 


Co., Ist vice president of the chapter; J. Raymond Bell, Columbia Pictures, 


board member; Robert Bliss, PRSA executive vice president, a guest; Kalman 
B. Druck, Carl Byoir & Associates, president; Walter H. Jones, director of 


0 relations, United States Lines; Caroline Hood, Rockefeller Center, Inc., 
oard member; Adm. Harold B. Miller, Oil Industry Information Committee, 
2nd vice president. Standing (I. to r.): William Cook, Pendray & Co., chairman, 
publicity committee; Mary Denny, secretary of the New York chapter; William 
Ruder, Ruder & Finn, chairman, publication committee; and C. Colburn Hardy, 


Carl Byoir & Associates 


business Nov. 6, 1953: 


Security 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT 


Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


October 30, 1953 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Dec. 1, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°% First Preferred Series. $1.3714 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°% Convertible Series... . $1.18 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series... . $1.124% 


Amount 
per Share 


LOUISIANA 


York chapter held their 


relations 
“GM Lives Here.” Attendance, limited 
to members only, totaled 90. e e 


new community 


program, 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


New 1954 officers elected by the 
chapter: Virgil L. Rankin, president; 
Richard P. Waters, vice president; 
Caroline Harrison, treasurer; Clark Bel- 
den, secretary. Mr. Rankin is chapter 
delegate to the national board of direc- 
tors. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


At the October 28 meeting, Dr. John 
R. Dunning, noted nuclear physicist 
who is dean of the School of Enginecr- 
ing at Columbia University, spoke on 
peacetime adaptations of atomic energy. 
The speaker, who played a key part in 
this country’s atomic program since the 
first neutron experiments in the U. S. 
in 1932, estimated that within 10 years 
most major ships built would be con- 
structed to be propelled by atomic 
energy. 

At the November 13 meeting, Ervin 
J. Brabec, Music Corporation of Amer- 
ica, presented “Hotpoint, USA” as a 
case history study demonstrating how 
show business offers the PR practitioner 
a dramatic tool for selling ideas to large 
groups. 

The “demonstration” included a live 
scene taken from Hotpoint’s national 
distributor conference show in Chicago. 
where it was used before 800 distributor 
principals and salesmen. The scene, re- 
enacted by the same theatrical perform- 
ers on a stage built for the chapter 
showing, was brought to New York 
especially for the “one-luncheon 
stand.” e e 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


1954 officers elected by the chapter 
at its annual meeting are: Gibbs R. 
Allen, president; Lawrence J. Smother- 
man, Ist vice president; Kenneth B. 
Willet, 2nd vice-president; E. R. Moore, 
treasurer; Greta W. Murphy, secretary. 
Kenneth W. Haagensen will represent 
the chapter on PRSA’s national board 
of directors. 

Luncheon speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. Clark Kuebler, president, Ripon 
College, who talked on the opportuni- 
ties and obligations of public relations 
representatives in working with private 
colleges. e 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


John M. K. Abbott, Executive Asst., New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. Sponsors: Russell Wilks and 
William H. Baldwin. 


Grace Bliss, Director of PR & Information, 
New York City Housing Authority, 63 
Park Row, N. Y. 38. Sponsors: Jacob C 
Seidel and Leo J. Margolin. 


Frederic J. Cleary, President, Cleary- 
Strauss & Irwin, 1013 N. Poinsettia PI., 
Los Angeles 46, Cal. Sponsors: William J. 
Miller and H. H. Roberts. 


Richard M. Detwiler, PR Director, Edison 
Institute (Henry Ford Museum & Green- 
field Village), Dearborn, Mich. Sponsors: 
Robert O. Dunn and Kenneth Gregory. 


Jack M. Fox, Asst. to the Director of PR, 
Castle & Cooke, Ltd., P. O. Box 2990, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Sponsors: William R. 
Norwood and Roy J. Leffingwell. 


Bernard R. Hammons, Asst. to the Provost 
(Public Relations), Avon Old Farms, Old 
Farms Road, Avon, Conn. Sponsors: Rich- 
ard C. Lee and Frederick Bowes, Jr. 


Howard F. Harris, Mgr., Research and 
Editorial Section, General Foods Corp., 
250 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Bruce Watson and Richard A. Aszling. 


Wayne L. Hodges, Professor, Director of 
PR, New York State School of Industrial 
& Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas F. Robert- 
son and Swayne P. Goodenough. 


F. William Houlton, Account Executive, 
Edward Gottlieb & Associates Ltd., 2 W. 
45th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Sponsors: Earle 
Ferris and Edward Gottlieb. 


Robert S. Johanson, PR Staff Asst., General 
Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2, Mich. Sponsors: LeRoy H. Kurtz 
and J. J. Kaufman. 


George H. Kyd, Jr., PR Dept., Ralston 
Purina Co., 835 S. Eighth St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. Sponsors: J. D. Sykes and Robert E. 
Hillard. 


George Loft, Mgr., PR Div., Atlas Powder 
Co., Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington 
99, Dela. Sponsors: Harold Brayman and 
Rice Yahner. 


Robert W. Norris, General Representative, 
Personnel & Community Relations, Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 10 S. 20th St., 


Richmond 15, Va. Sponsors: George Weiss- 
man and William Ruder. 


John D. Paulus, Director, PR & Adv., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., 3 Gateway Center, 
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Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Sponsors: William H. 
Collins and Guy J. Berghoff. 


Harry M. Piper, Asst. Administrator, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, 5535 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Sponsors: Robert E. Hillard 
and C, Arthur Hemminger. 


Thomas P. Rhoades, Director of PR, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., 12601 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. Sponsors: J. J. Kauf- 
man and Thomas D. Yutzy. 

Ovid Riso, V.P., Adv. & PR, Philco Inter- 
national Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phila- 
delphia 34, Pa. Sponsors: Frank E. Mason 

Ken R. Dyke. 

Arthur A. Schmidt, Executive V.P., Public 
Relations Management Corp., 122 E. 42nd 


St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: J. Raymond 
Bell and Harold B. Miller. 


Dae Shawl, Director, Public Relations, 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 235 W. Galena 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Sponsors: John H. 
Paige and Greta W. Murphy. 


Torrey B. Stearns, Direcior of PR, St. 
Georges & Keyes, Inc., 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Marvin Murphy 
and Milton Fairman. 

Aloysius M. Sullivan, Director, PR & Adv., 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 99 Church St., 
N. Y. 8, N. Y. Sponsors: William T. Van 
Atten and Richard A. Strickland. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Chapter notes 


(Continued from page 26) 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


At the November meeting of the 
chapter two Cincinnati authorities on 
television presented facts and data of 
interest to PR people in understanding 
and employing the medium: Katherine 
Fox, director of special broadcast serv- 
ices, Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Bernard C. Barth, general pro- 
gram director, WLW-T and WLW. e e 


NORTHEAST OHIO CHAPTER 

Chapter members who will speak on 
public relations subjects in cooperation 
with the Course in Public Relations of 
the Advertising Club of Cleveland on 
December 1 include: Paul Brokaw, 
Truth Pays Off; Seward Covert,, Public 
Service As A Sales Tool; Paul Eden, 
How Public Relations Operations Of A 
Small Business Can Be Tied In With 
Those Of Large Corporations; Clinton 
McKnight, Seeds Of Public Suspicion; 
Edmond C. Powers, Three Sticky Situ- 
ations; Rodney C. Sutton, The Cleve- 
land Subway Campaign. e e 


CATHOLIC 


No tenet of the American philosophy is 
older or more fervently cherished than the 
exercise of free religious thought and prac- 
tice. And when NBC initiated network 
broadcasting in 1926, one of its first prin- 
ciples was that religion should have a funda- 
mental role in network radio. Accordingly, 
it established its present policy of providing 
free time and production facilities to Amer- 
ica’s major faiths. 

It was not then, nor is it now NBC’s 
thought that these radio and television pro- 
grams should take the place of the houses 
of worship, but that they should provide a 
measure of solace to those unable to attend 
services and supplement the role of religion 
in the home. 

In cooperation with established agencies 
of the three major American faiths—the 


NATIONAL 


BROADCASTING 


i 


AND A 
NATION’S 
FAITH 


National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., the National Council of Catholic 
Men and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America— NBC currently presents six 
programs of religious thought every week 
on radio and television. It’s a source of 
pride that one of these is the oldest program 
of its type in radio and another is in its 
twenty-fourth consecutive year of broad- 
casting. 

Of course NBC is not alone in giving 
free time and effort for religious broadcasts. 
The entire radio and television industry has 
done a praiseworthy job. But it has been 
NBC’s opportunity first to place man’s 
mightiest means of communication to the 
use of man’s loftiest aspirations: thus to 
help enrich the spiritual life of a nation is 
a deeply gratifying privilege. 


c OMPAN Y 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 


Clark Belden, Boston (left), New Eng- 
land Chapter president, stresses a 
point with J. Handly Wright, Selvage, 
Lee & Chase, Chicago, speaker at the 
November luncheon meeting of the 
northeast group. Ten Eyck Lansing, 
Providence, Chapter vice president, is 
at the right. Mr. Wright spoke on 
professional requirements of public 
relations practice. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


Twelve students from the University 
of California, accompanied by Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Park, political science professor, 
who completed a tour of Pakistan; 
India and Ceylon this summer, pre- 
sented a discussion, “Asia Through the 
Eyes of American Students,” illustrat- 
ing their firsthand impressions with 
slides. 


PR VIA PUBLIC 
SERVICE TELEVISION 


(see pp. 13 to 15, Nov. 53, PR Journal) 


To get your message on television— 
use our unusual TV Program Package 
Plan proven successful through three 
years and nearly 1000 TV playdates! : 


This is what we do: 


Produce your program 
on film, in color, 13 
minutes long. 


Secure TV distribution 


_ without charge. 
Assure you of fifty TV 
plays minimum yearly. 
_ p Assist sponsor with 
other uses for the film. 


Ail of these (and more) features at an 
unique low cost. Ask us to prove it 
with case histories, area coverages, 
sponsor and PR references, and sam- 
ples of TV Program Packages. 


Victor Kayfetz Productions, Inc. 
1780 Broadway at 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Circle 5-4830 
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PEOPLE - PROGRAMS - and ACCOUNTS 


(e ) indicates PRSA members 


Dr. W. A. Rush e director, Department 
of PR and Finance, Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., is secretary of Methodist Educa- 
tional Public Relations Officers. 


Evelyn Shuler e director of public in- 
formation of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. was chosen recently 
among ten Philadelphia business women 
selected for tribute and special honors 
as outstanding in their fields. Miss 
Shuler was chosen for special recogni- 
tion in the field of public relations. 

The presentation of a silver plaque 
as an achievement award took place at 
a dinner ceremony as a feature of Na- 
tional Business Women’s Week. The 
awards covered the fields of public 
service, law, insurance, civic affairs, 
nursing, public relations and humani- 
tarian activities, with one woman chosen 
for top honors in each category. 


Robert Nathans e president of Opinion 
Builders, Inc., New York PR firm, has 
been named chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the American 
Trade Association Executives. Included 
on the 8-man national committee are 
Robert L. Bliss e PRSA executive vice 
president, New York, and Douglas S. 
Steinberg e director of PR, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Carl E. Totten e PR field representative, 
Shell Oil Company, Los Angeles, has 
been advanced to manager special 
projects division, PR Dept., New York. 


Doremus & Company (Charles C, 
Greene e Chicago), advertising and PR 
firm with offices in five cities and a 
staff of 152, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary in November. 


The college catalog prepared by the PR 
Dept., Milwaukee School of Engineer- 
ing (Greta W. Murphy e ), won top 
place in the General Catalog Division 
of the competition sponsored among 
the 900-member American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 


been appointed PR manager, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Curtis J. Hoxter e has been named a 
vice president and director of George 
Peabody and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New 
York PR firm with 
offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, 
Manila, and _ Lis- 
bon. 

For the past five 
years Mr. Hoxter 
has been director of PR ot the U. S. 
Council, International Chamber of 
Commerce. In his new assignment Mr. 
Hoxter will continue to serve the Coun- 
cil as PR consultant. 


George C. Jordan e Minneapolis, has 
joined Pasadena Playhouse, college and 
theater, as PR consultant. 


(Continued on page 30) 


MOVES 


James F. Purcell e formerly of the Sel- 
vage, Lee & Chase Chicago office, has 
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There’s P.R. in this picture! 
It is on the cover of an envelope 
stuffer, telling about the newest 
Dry Battery Electronic Flash Unit 
available for personal and indus- 
trial photogaphy. 

It is a sample of our creative 
workmanship. We produce new ver- 
sions of old sales literature,— 
handling copy, layout, art, typeset- 
ting and printing, entirely by mail. 
Why not write for your copy, or 
several, if you wish. 


Ad House 


Home of creative individuals 
Box 5, West Medford 55, Mass. 


“A good girl 
is hard to... 


find” —for office work, these days. 
Sometimes hard to keep, too, with 
so many office jobs available. In a 
small office, the DM can do a lot for 
secretarial efficiency and morale! 


@ The DM is the desk model postage 
meter, a big help with that tedious, 
day-end mailing job. It does away with 
old fashioned stamps, stamp-licking 
and safeguarding. 


@ With the DM, you print postage, 
any amount needed, directly on the 
envelope—or on special tape for parcel 
post—plus your own small ad, if you like. 
Has a moistener for sealing envelope 
flaps. Saves time, and usually postage! 


@ You always have the right stamp on 
hand. Your postage is fully protected 

from loss or damage, is automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 


@ Other models, hand and electric, for 
larger mailers. Call the nearest PB office. 
Or send coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart 
of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


AD 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. | HERE 


5298 Pactric St., STAMFORD, Conn. 
Please send free booklet, wall chart to: 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS, 
INC. 
Howard Stephenson, President 
Consultants on 
Company Publications 


Books e Employee Magazines 
Brochures e External Magazines 
Manuals e@ School Materials 


10 East 43rd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
192 Marlborough Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


Burns W. Lee Associates 
Public Relations L 


SERVING 
EASTERN INDUSTRY 
IN THE 
FAR WEST 
South Hobart Blvd. 
Arges Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-4131 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


HAS YOUR OFFICE MOVED? 
HAVE YOU A NEW BRANCH OFFICE? 
Professional Directory advertising in the Jour- 
NAL follows “card insertion” type of listing, 
without illustration. Size: one column, one 
inch; and one column, two inches. Rates are 
available from: 

Advertising Department 
RELATIONS JOURNAL 


People 
Accounts 
(Continued from page 29) 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Henry F. Reuter e announces the ap- 
pointment of Robert R. Johnson to its 
financial relations staff. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly an economist and financial ad- 
visor with the Office of Eastern Euro- 

pean Affairs, Department of State. 
Gordon R. Molesworth, assistant to the 
manager of Oak Ridge operations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
charge of public relations, has been 
named director of the Nuclear Energy 
Information Division of Bozell & Ja- 
cobs, Inc. 

Albert W. Bates e has been named PR 
consultant to the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Bates has spent more than 15 of his 24 
years of PR work in the food industry. 
He was for 11 years a PR executive of 
Swift & Co. and from 1945 to 1949, 
in the sugar and shipping industry in 
Hawaii. Since his return from Hawaii 
he has served various counseling firms 
in Chicago and New York and now has 
his own business in Wilton, Conn. 


Program °¢ and 


NEW ACCOUNTS 


Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago, has been 
retained by Bert Mills Corporation, St. 
Charles, Ill., manufacturers of automa- 
tic coffee vendors for industrial plants, 
institutions and offices. 


Houston Chapter, American General 
Contractors, has appointed George Kirk- 
sey & Associates, Houston. 

Chicago Federal Savings & Loan As- 
soc., Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., and 
Canadian Oil and Gas Reserves, Ltd., 
have appointed Howard G. Mayer & 
Dale O’Brien, Chicago. 


Membership postings 
(Continued from page 27) 
Robert Waddell, Director of PR, Hamilton 


Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. Sponsors: A, 
Hugh Forster and Frederick Bowes, Jr. 


Associate Membership 


Thomas J. DeCorte, PR Mgr., Mid-West 
Region, U. S. Rubber Co., 6600 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Sponsors: Rus- 
sell Wilks and J. J. Kaufman. 

James J. Devine, Staff Publicist, Carl Byoir 
& Associates, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
16, N. Y. Sponsors: C. Colburn Hardy and 
Kalman B. Druck. 

Mrs. George Fielding Eliot, Director of 
PR, American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 441 E. 92nd St. 
N. Y. 28, N. Y. Sponsors: Denny Griswold 
and James P. Selvage. 

Alfred O. Ginkel, Asst. Director of Person- 
nel, The Pfaudler Co., 1000 West Avenue, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sponsors: William H. 
Corwin and Thomas F. Robertson. 

H. Mason Gould, PR Asst., American 
Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20, N. Y. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and 
William R. Baker. 

Mrs. Lura Street Jackson, Educational Di- 
rector, Public Affairs Pariphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Sponsors: Robert 
McDevitt and William W. Cook. 

Richard E. Jespersen, Writer-Photographer, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Assoc., 412 Alex- 
ander & Baldwin Bldg., Honolulu 4, 
Hawaii. Sponsors: Roy J. Leffingwell and 
James W. Carey. 

Dean W. Latterell, Asst. Mgr., Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., 400 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. Sponsors: Cyril W. Plattes and 
Charles H. Walter, Jr. 

J. V. McLaughlin, Asst. to President, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Sponsors: Mau- 
rice O. Ryan and Robert S. Henry. 
Lillian R. Pierson, Senior Associate Editor, 
Tide Magazine, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
16, N. Y. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and 
Jack Galub. 

Miles P. Romney, Mgr., Utah Mining 
Assoc., 918 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City 
1, Utah. Sponsors: Nelson W. Aldrich and 
Paul Sullivan. 

K. W. Rugh, Mgr., Public Relations, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., Fourth & Keeler, 
Bartlesville Okla. Sponsors: Warren Drew 
and Harold B. Miller. 

Graham L. Russell, Secretary, Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group, 150 William St., 
N. Y. 38, N. Y. Sponsors: Frederick Bowes, 
Jr., and John L. Dupree. 


A national Add-A-Room campaign 
for home improvement has been intro- 
duced by the Gypsum Association. 
Theodore R. Sills & Company, Chicago, 
which handles the account, has also 
been retained by Wembley, Inc., manu- 
facturer of men’s ties. 
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parens* 


This is a column about things that in- 
terest PR people. Some important, some 
whimsical, some of passing interest, 
some of significance. The writer's blasts 
and kudos are not necessarily those of 
the Journat Publications Board. 


parens 


Mail Bag Memos: Philanthropy, a new 
quarterly in the fund raising field; James 
Gray, Inc., the New York letter house’s 
series on the history of communi- 
cations—swell historical pamphlets you 
ought to own, for the asking; Adult 
Leadership, magazine of the Adult Edu- 
cation Foundation; Publicity Handbook 
for Savings and Loan Associations, put 
out by the National Savings and Loan 
League, Washington, D. C.; Financing 
Church Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, a 32-page booklet written by 
W. A. Rush, General Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church, offered at 
cost, 15¢. 


parens 


Professional Trends: American Bar As- 
sociation plans to spend $2,000,000 
on the buildings for its American Bar 
Center. Members will contribute 75%. 
The A.F.L. Teamsters Union will spend 
$1,000,000 a year to organize non-union 
workers in a four-year program, Dave 
Beck announces. Membership in the 
leading national organization to advance 
the public relations field costs members 
14 cents a day and all membership 
development activity is handled on a 
voluntary basis. 


parens 

“Some people are 70 years young; others 
are 50 years old.” So says Parker Pen 
Company, as an explanation of its “open 
end” pension plan. Get a copy of The 
Parker Plan: A Retirement Program 
which presents their industrial human 
relations program in easy copy and 
excellent cartoons. 


parens 

It your interests range above the Ca- 
nadian border, and we hope they do, get 
a copy (25¢) of Canada 1953, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. The complete report covers 320 
pages of text, facts, history, new devel- 
opments—copiously and beautifully illus- 
trated. You never spent a better bob, 
Guv nor, 


° Short for “parentheses,” used by typists and 
Proofreaders. 
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What law 


makes pork cost less 
in December 
than it does in September? 


Jon. Feb. Mor. Apr. May June 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


PRODUCTION 


, well-known law of supply and 
demand. With pork, it works like 
this: 


More than half the pigs are born 
in spring—also according to law, 
the law of nature. They spend a good 


6 months growing to pork-chop size. 


Then, along about the time the 
first leaves fall, all these pigs begin 
to come to market. And the same 
thing happens as with any other 
perishable commodity (strawber- 
ries, eggs or oranges) when there is 
suddenly a lot more than there was. 


The price just naturally goes down! 


The chart above shows how the 
cycle goes. More pork—lower prices 
during the winter followed by less 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 


(Advertisement) 


PRICE 


This chart shows the relationship 
between pork production and 
pork prices based on figures for 
1947-49 (a typical period), which 
the government is now using as 
its index-base period. 


pork—higher prices through the 
summer months. 


Summertime is the time when a 
big new meat crop is “growing up”’ 
on America’s farms and ranches. 


The medical school of a leading 
university reports a recent study 
in which a number of overweight 
people lost up to 100 pounds on 
diets featuring double portions cf 
lean meat. Meat means so much 
toso many —inso many different 
ways—that it’s good to know 
meat packers can help put it on 
your table at a lower service cost 
than for almost any other food. 
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THE HOPPER 


Key words 


“Newspaper Clippings and PR,” by 
Messrs. Harris and Lewis (August Jour- 
NAL), stirs up memories of an era when a 
certain “key” word produced a clipping 
spree probably unprecedented in the annals 
of the trade. 

It was in the year 1926. Philadelphia .. . 
undertook to organize and perfect in five 
months a prodigious show called “The 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposi- 
tion, Celebrating 150 Years of American 
Independence.” Although this elongated 
title was used in all letters and promotional 
literature by adamant orders of the Mayor, 
it was shortened by the boys on copy 
desks and became by popular acclaim, 
“The Sesqui.” 

As I recollect, we had five clipping 
bureaus working night and day to prove 
that “The Sesqui” was getting publicity. 
As assistant director of the publicity bu- 
reau, I thumbed through the trickle of 
clippings from far and near and prayed 
for a deluge. 

It came, but not the way we had 
anticipated. The trickle had swelled to a 
small sized stream through promotional 
efforts based on getting folks to come to 
Philadelphia for an exposition. Then came 
the announcement that Jack Dempsey and 
Gene Tunney would slug it out in the 
Sesqui Stadium in the Fall. Zowie! Did 
we get clippings! Slim packets increased 
to huge bundles. That key word “Sesqui” 
did the trick. The readers just feasted on 
the sports Pages of dailies and weeklies. 
There was, of course, nothing about our 
exposition, only the name “Sesqui” — and 
the rest about the fight. 

Before bankruptcy descended on the 
publicity bureau we managed to stem the 
tide by cancelling all clippings dealing with 
the fight, regardless of the “key.” .. . 

E. A. FoLey 
Director, Public Relations 
Keystone Automobile Club 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Hollerin’ about taxes" 


The article in your October 1953 issue 
entitled, “IGHAT-tax-protest project,” in- 
terested me because I think it is a vivid 
example of the wrong kind of public rela- 
tions. It is all well and good to get the 
citizenry aroused in the affairs of govern- 
ment, but it seems to me that Curt Allan 
and Quaker Oats did the people and the 
country a great disservice in their approach. 

When you cut taxes, it is possible of 
course to eliminate some corruption and 
inefficiency. However, the only way a 
significant reduction in taxes can come 
about is through a giant reduction in serv- 
ices. The current Eisenhower administra- 
tion efforts proved that with their vast cuts 
in the armed services (especially the Air 
Force), public housing appropriations, the 
foreign aid program, etc. 
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I am not arguing that the above cuts 
were good or bad. To do so would project 
this letter into the realm of political dis- 
cussion which would be inappropriate. 
What does concern me, however, is the 
fact that Mr. Allan and Quaker Oats did 
what I consider to be a very superficial 
job. 

In my opinion, it would have been far 
better public relations for them, if they 
wanted to embark on a tax reduction pro- 
gram, to give some consideration to the 
tact that in a democracy we must have 
mature, well-informed people who under- 
stand fully and are willing to accept the 
responsibilities in such matters as tax re- 
duction programs. It is not enough to 
appeal only to the selfish interests that 
often motivate people . . . 

If Quaker Oats had viewed both sides 
of this tax coin, their resultant publicity 
might not have been as voluminous, but 
their contribution toward creating a better 
informed public would have been far more 
substantial and much more in keeping 
with the long-range program of solid pub- 
lic relations. 

Bos Lone. 
Bob Long Associates 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


I would like to enter a dissent to the PR 
philosophy expounded by Curt Allan in 
his article, “IGHAT—a tax protest project”. 
Mr. Allan and his associates obviously think 
this campaign was smart public relations. 
I don’t. 

First of all I doubt that this flash-in-pan 
letter spree will have any real effect on our 
government’s fiscal policies in the next few 
years. I have known enough Congressmen 
to know that most legislators are not greatly 
impressed by these synthetic “letter” cam- 
paigns. The amount of taxes that we will 
have to pay in the immediate years ahead 
will be determined by the rulers in the 
Kremlin and the measures our leaders deem 
necessary to meet this grim threat. Our 
leaders and our people, I am confident, put 
security ahead of money. 


Secondly, I think that this is bad PR 
for business because it puts business in the 
negative role of chronic complainer. There 
is little that’s constructive in “hollerin’ about 
taxes.” People have done that down 
through the centuries. It but emphasizes 
one of the paradoxes of our time: people 
distrust government more and more and 
complain more and more about the taxes 
it levies; yet these same people demand 
that government do more and more things 
for them that cost money. IGHAT’s appeal 
was purely an emotional one. 

American business now has a most fa- 
vorable environment and an opportunity 
in which to show constructive leadership 
and demonstrate good citizenship. I don't 
think such stunts as IGHAT represent the 
kind of citizenship which will earn pub- 
lic confidence for business over the long 
pull. 

I could be wrong. 

Scorr M. CurT.ip. 
Associate Professor 
School of Journalism 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5- 
line minimum; "Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publicaton.) 


Help Wanted 


SECRETARY TO MAGAZINE PR DI- 
RECTOR, NYC. National weekly one-man 
PR Dept. needs secretary; efficient, accu- 
rate, produce under pressure; self-con- 
fident, good secretarial skills, no clock- 
watcher, even though we pay overtime 
gladly. Midtown location; fair, thoughtful 
boss; fringe benefits attractive beyond your 
salary. Our present secretary leaving to 
become homemaker is our best recom- 
mendation. Full résumé to Box B-12. 


Positions Wanted 


AVAILABLE NOW, PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS MAN with this record: 


8 yrs. public relations adm.; 2 yrs. indus- 
trial research; 5 yrs. news & mag. editing; 
PLUS Univ. teaching and Navy Service. 
Age 49, Box M-12. 


FREE-LANCE PR MAN seeks industrial 
post. BA in PR and Journ. Experience: 
assoc., PR agency; staffman, industrial PR; 
assoc. editor, 2 trade magazines. Skill 
ranges from consultation to details. Box 
A-12. 


SEASONED PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 


Management-level practitioner who is a 
“can do” man as well as executive. Solid 
newspaper background plus all-phases, top- 
notch PR performance with verifiable diver- 
sified record. Top references. Box W-12. 


WRITER of features, columns in national 
magazines, will do articles, popularizations, 
editing and re-write for PR programs, 
house organs, brochures, etc. Fee basis. 
Inquiries invited. Box D-12. 


YALE GRADUATE with excellent back- 
ground in social sciences and 8 years exec- 
utive and PR experience wants responsible 
position with PR firm or PR dept. of corp. 
Now with nat’l. orgn. in NYC. Box S-12. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Top-flight director and writer, 40, nine 
years with major Eastern railroad after 
nine years on New York City daily paper. 
Experienced community, employee, cus- 
tomer, press relations, public speaking. 
House organ expert. Seeking position with 
corporation, trade association or PR agency. 
Box G-12. 


Public Relations Journal 
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The most 


migratory bird 


in the world! 


An average of 29 million Americans 


Americans are the 
most restless people 
on the face of the 
earth! Millions 
changed their resi- 
dence in the war years. 
U. S. census reports 
show that in every 
year since 1947 an 
average of 29 million* Americans have 
begun the year in one house and ended 
it in a different one! 

This movement means the shifting, far 
or near, of millions of families, with every- 


*Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce: 
Current Population Reports— Series P-20. 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 


LIVE ITEMS FROM OUR MORGUE 


move every year...most of them by TRUCK! 


thing they treasure—pitchers to pianos, 
And moving means movers, and their 
motor vans, the “‘magic carpets’’ from 
here to there, anytime. 

The reasonable cost, good service, and 
direct delivery of motor carriers, plus the 
careful handling belongings will get, mean 
people are less tied down to one job, one 
spot, than ever before! The moving van 
is just one more symbol of the indispensa- 
ble service that all the trucking industry 
provides every day. 


Chairman 


American Trucking Associations 
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the whole 


cotton will be the most-used fabric. Earth-born but not earth-bound, cotton 
answers more of civilization’s needs more efficiently than any other fabric 
created by nature or science. Beautiful where beauty is required, strong when 
strength is needed, cool when coolness is wanted, cotton reveals a host of 
virtues which are found in no other textile. 

WASHABILITY. Whether it’s pounded against a stone in a jungle stream or tossed into the 
most deluxe of today’s electric washers, cotton’s a famous washable from way back! 


COLOR-FASTNESS. Of all fabrics, cotton is the most color-fast when washed, when exposed 
to sunlight. Researchers clearly proved it in a seven-year laboratory and practical perform- 
ance study of one thousand garments. 


orld picks cotton 
for a world of uses 


Throw a dart at any part of a world map, and chances are, wherever it lands. 


WEAR. ‘There's nothing like cotton for good, hard all-round wear. ‘Test after test bears this 
out. Your own experience bears it out, too. 


HEAT RESISTANCE. Cotton reacts normally and happily under the heat of today’s mangle 
and electric iron. Cotton can actually be boiled for sterilization. 
COOLNESS. “Cool as a breeze” —trite but true description of the way cotton clothes feel, 


come summer! 


ABSORBENCY. Cotton's a comfortable fabric to wear because it's able to absorb moisture 
and then release it quickly through evaporation. 


PERSPIRATION RESISTANCE. Cotton wins out over perspiration every time, refusing to 
fade or lose strength. 


PERMEABILITY. This $10 word is your assurance of a fabric that allows your body to 

“breathe”. The technical term is “transpiration of water vapor” from the body — most 

important, say: the doctors! 

These superiorities make the whole world pick cotton for a world of uses. 
NATIONAL CoTTON CounciL, Memphis, Tenn.—New York, N.Y. 
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